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Today. there are new faces in the picture. Customers and 
emplovees. as well as stockholders and financial institutions. 
are taken behind the scenes of the company’s operations by 
way of the annual report. Hardheaded) businessmen have 
learned that the company’s annuel report is a potent force 
for building good will. 

That is why today’s annual reports fairly sparkle with 
colorfully ingenious charts and pictographs and with views 
of the plant. its people and its operations. 

You would look a long time before you could: find a 
more natural spot for lithography. 

The wide selection of grades and finishes of paper. the 
economies Of platemaking. the sharpness of line and the 
smoothness of color. the faithfulness of reproduction and 
the ereater speed of offset presses are all eood. sound 
reasons for producing annual reports by offset. 

This kind of business is made-to-order for the Harris 
17 x 22. This small offset press features four form rollers. 
trouble-free adjustments and speeds up to 7.000  impres- 
sions per hour with an extreme minimum of maintenance. 

As auxiliary units in large lithographic shops. or for 
moderate size rans in combination offset and letterpress 


shops. Harris 17 x 22’s are real monev-makers. 


The Harris-Sevbold 1946 Annual Report is a typical example 
of what we mean when we say that annual report business is a 
“natural” for lithography. A copy will be sent to lithographers and 
printers interested in increasing therr volume through the produc- 
fion of annual reports. Please address requests on your letterhead 
to Harris-Seybold Company, General Sales Offices. Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


HARRIS-SEYBOLD 


HARRIS PRESSES + SEYBOLD CUTTERS + OTHER GRAPHIC ARTS EQUIPMENT 
Harris-Seybold Company + General Offices, Cleveland 5, Ohio 
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YEAR AFTER YEAR —- IT’S STILL PREMIER 





It has been more than ten years since the first Premier Rotary 
Shavers went into daily operation in America’s newspaper 
and commercial electrotype plants. They are still working 
around the clock, turning out a precision product of which 
their owners may well be proud. More than one-hundred 
Premiers are now in actual service or on order! 


1020 CROCKER STREET LOS ANGELES 21, CALIF. 
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Seder —— MODERN HEADQUARTERS FOR NON-FERROUS METALS | 
























RESEARCH — Research is routine in modern Pie ZEEE ea 
smelters such as operated by Federated. Long AB A ee “Gan 
ago, Federated recognized that research is the a” 

mother of progress. The services, the experi- 
ence, the accumulated knowledge of many sci- 
entists and specialists are at the disposal of 
every Federated plant throughout the country. 
Their daily work is directed to discovering new 
refining methods, more accurate analytical 
methods, testing of products, and the improve- 
ment of Federated quality. Here’s brains at 
work for you—your silext partners—helping 
to put quality into your products. The spectro- 
graph illustrated is only one of many scientific 
instruments used by our research department. 


FEDERATED METALS DIVISION 
American Smelting and Refining Company 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Nation-wide service with offices in principal cities 
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ALUMINUM - BRASS - BRONZE - BABBITT - DIE CASTING ALLOYS + LEAD PRODUCTS - SOLDER ~- TYPE METAL - ZINC DUST 
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During wartime stringencies, the advertisement below appeared — is now confirmed 
by such typical facts as these: — 

Total repair parts and supplies costs for Miller equipment during the war averaged only 
1/450, really less than 14 of 1%, of the value of all Miller equipment sold before the war. 

A Miller user writes ‘Fully 9507 of our great volume of war work which won a special 
Navy commendation award, was produced on two Miller Simplexes.”’ 

69°, of orders now being received for Miller Automatics are from well-known Miller users. 


Firm: Foundation for the Future ~ 


pe Meas 


“ ‘s ter. 8 : “There. is ‘no guesswork. 


» 


Wied nen e cin postwar planning | based: one aS ted ope 


: machinery: of proven ‘effidiency. 
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SAM'L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 











PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 
LITHO-OFFSET ROLLERS 





RUBBER OFFSET 
NON-MELTABLE COMPOSITION 
FABRIC-COVERED Re © L L B R S VARNISH & LACQUER 
ROTOGRAVURE GRAINING 


PRINTERS ROLLERS 


COMPOSITION: SYNTHETIC RUBBER; 
NATURAL RUBBER; VULCANIZED OIL 


FOR EVERY PRINTING PURPOSE 


IT’S NOW TIME TO GET YOUR ROLLERS READY 
FOR WINTER USE 


SHIP YOUR OLD ROLLERS 
TO FACTORY MOST CONVENIENT TO YOU 


FACTORIES 





ATLANTA 3 DES MOINES 2 KALAMAZOO 12 OKLAHOMA CITY 6 | 
CHICAGO 5 DETROIT 10 KANSAS CITY 6 PITTSBURGH 3 | 
CLEVELAND 14 HOUSTON 6 MINNEAPOLIS 15 ST. LOUIS 2 | 
DALLAS 1 INDIANAPOLIS 2 NASHVILLE 3 SPRINGFIELD, O. 





Roller Makers since 1847 








Lcemninennaameien a 
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EQUIPMENT 
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Volume 73 Number 1 





A technical publication 
for the mechanical executive 
responsible for printing production, 
equipment and supplies 
in the commercial, magazine, 
private plant and daily 
newspaper field. 





PRINTING EQUIPMENT Engineer, 
Published monthly at 1276 West 
Third St., Cleveland 13, Ohio, 
Copyright 1946 by Willsea Pub- 
lishing Co. 
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Graphic Arts Research—A glimpse 
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Battelle Memorial Institute... 23 
By MacD. SINCLAIR 


Noise Reduction in Newspaper 
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By ROBERT W. DICKERSON 
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Photoswitch Electronic Timer 
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SPOT COLOR 


ON THE SPOT *> 
ee @ ey 





WHERE AND WHEN YOU WANT IT 


UBER makes many types of ink—but newspaper ink is a Huber specialty and has 
been for over half a century. 

Huber supplies black ink to leading newspapers in the United States and foreign 
countries. For example, 10 out of 13 Ayer Award winners used Huber ink. Through 
long experience and association Huber knows what newspaper publishers want and 
has set up an organization to exactly fit these needs. 

So it’s news—and good news!—when Huber provides “spot color” as well as black. 
For here is real newspaper color from the laboratories and factories of a company that 
knows newspaper needs. Here, too, is a distributing organization tailored to news- 
paper requirements—branch offices and warehouses in all newspaper centers; well 
organized and efficient offices established for many years. Working with newspapers is 
a “Huber habit”—a mighty good habit, too, in emergencies. 

Yes, it’s “spot color”—on the spot— where and when you want it—when you deal 
with Huber. Our newspaper experienced technical 
staff is at your disposal. For complete information 
address the branch office nearest you: New York; 


Chicago; St. Louis; Boston; Borger, Texas. 


HUBER PRODUCTS IN USE SINCE 1780 


Whe: 
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The Ludlow system of all-slug compo- 
sition affords the most direct way of 
producing display and miscellaneous 
composition. It is truly “straightline 
production’ — from copy to hot metal 
to form—eliminating type manufacture 
or purchase, laying of cases, picking 
sorts or the distribution of dead forms. 
With the Ludlow, all work is concen- 
trated within a compact area to avoid 
many extra steps and extra handling. 
Ludlow all-slug composition is easy to 
make up and lock up. The solid slug 
forms with their sharp, clean-cut print- 


ing surfaces save makeready and cut 


press running time to the minimum. 


LUDLOW 


Typograph Company... 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 14 





Ludlow mechanism is simple, and its 
operation requires no experts. Any 
competent compositor can easily and 
quickly learn to produce composition 
of high quality for most requirements. 
Besides these operating advantages, 
Ludlow users also profit from a large 
selection of popular and distinctive 
typefaces—many of exclusive design 
—including sturdy italics and scripts. 
The growing number of printing and 
publishing plants where Ludlow in- 
stallations have resulted in profitable 
composing room operation warrants 
serious investigation as to its possibil- 


ities in your own plant. Write today. 


N 
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Dayco newspaper rollers will help you produce 
top-quality printing under any conditions of 
temperature, moisture or high-speed runs. They 
will, because they are built for newspaper presses 
... can be built specifically for YOUR newspaper 
presses. You tell us what degree of softness you 
want, what your operating conditions are, and 
any other specifications you desire, and the Dayco 
Rollers you will put on your presses will give 
you years of trouble-free, top-quality service. 

The experience learned in building hundreds 
of thousands of natural and synthetic rubber 
printing rollers since 1919 goes into every Dayco 
newspaper roller. That’s why they require fewer 





For Top-Quality Printing 
Under All Conditions. . 


adjustments when your presses start to roll... 
why they do not have to be reground as often as 
ordinary rollers . . . why they'll save you time 
and work. Equip one of your presses with Dayco 
Rollers. Then you’ll know why hundreds of 
newspapers the world over are Dayco-equipped. 
Write today for full information. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING CO. 
DAYTON 1, OHIO 

Latin American Representative: National Paper and Type 

Company, 120 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Canadian Representatives: Manton Brothers, Ltd., 
Toronto—W innipeg—Montreal— Vancouver. 





THE MARK OF TECHNICAL EXCELLENCE IN NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


ar CR 
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YOU'D BE 

INTERESTED IN 

BETTER TYPE-METAL 
MELTING WITHOUT 
A PENNY OF COST 
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learn how—through the 
new KEMP Bulletin IE-10 


OUNDS impossible—to buy the finest in melting 
S pots without paying for them—but consider 
this: users of KEMP immersion firing repeatedly 
report installations which have paid for themselves 
in as little as one year’s time. Why?—Because KEMP 
guarantees a minimum 4o°% reduction in fuel con- 
sumption, no matter whether gas or electricity was 
the previous fuel. 





fast. Our new Bulletin IE-10, “Immersion Melting 
with Gas for Stereotyping and Electrotyping,” which 
the coupon below will bring you—free—by return 
mail, goes into full details of KEMP melt pot opera- 
tion, compares the technique with available alterna- 
tives and shows exactly why it’s profitable business 
to switch to KEMP melt pots even if you don’t need 
more equipment. 





And there’s no hitch in vour getting the story... 
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JMLco-K-Kipe 


The C. M. Kemp Manufacturing Co. 
405 E. Oliver Street, Baltimore 2, Md. 


>, ! Gentlemen: 
| Send me a copy of your new “Immersion 


qi — e : Th "5 aN jon ipa Gas” bulletin. I'd like to save 

O? BAM IMORE =) rm satisfied with the melt pots I have, bes 

a << Se { mail me the booklet anyway. I’m curious. [7] 

PRECISION CARBURETION ADAPTED COMBUSTION = ss 

o FOR INDUSTRY'S HEAT-USING PROCESSES — : 

ATMOSPHERE GENERATION ADSORPTIVE ORYER SYSTEMS = 
FOR PROCESS CONTROL AND PROTECTION = 


NAME. 






POSITION 





COMPANY 





i 
} PLACE 





nee 
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TIMKEN 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON 6, OHIO 
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MODEL G-4 











1604 DOUGLAS AVENUE © KALAMAZOO 54 MICHIGAN 
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COLOR-PLATE 
PRE-REGISTERING 
MACHINE 














(00D NEWSPAPER MACHINERY CORPORATION erainrieco, nw. 3. - NEW YORK OFFICE: 501 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 








Wale [Tt Setter 


WITH SK F-EQUIPPED ENLARGERS 
’ 


In the Printing Industry, 2S" Bearings are used on 
magazine and newspaper presses, matrix rollers, convey- 
ors, folders, shavers, et cetera. SUG Bearings bring 
precision to Enlargers, too. On this machine, S)US!°- 
equipped rollers guide the camera up and down the 
posts . . . are used on other important moving parts. 
Whether it’s for type impressions or photographic im- 
pressions, the &2/G!P-equipped machine insures precision 
performance that always gives a good impression. 0G! 
makes many types of ball and roller bearings, so consult 
an SOUS engineer. He can give you expert help in se- 


lecting the right bearing for the right place. 6136 


Slsi= INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 


@ Built by 
CAESAR MBFG.,INC., EXCLUSIVELY FOR 
J. G. SALTZMAN, INC. 


BALL & ROLLER BEARINGS 


| 
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IN ALL 
MODERN 
NEWSPAPER 
PRESSES 


DUPLEX HIGH 
SPEED ARCHED 
TYPE SUPER 
DUTY PRESS 





DUPLEX 
UNITUBULAR 





Ld 


NEW DUPLEX UNITYPE TUBULAR PRESS 





DUPLEX TWINNED 
FLAT BED PRESS 


THE DUPLEX 
PRINTING PRESS CO. 


Builders of the World's Finest Newspaper Presses 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
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G-E 7R/ CLAD MOTORS GUARD AGAINST: PHYSICAL DAMAGE, 


ELECTRICAL BREAKDOWN, WEAR AND TEAR 





EXTRA 





e@ TRI-CLAD, G.E.’s famous stream- 
line motor, is now available for the 
printing industry. The double-motor 
units in 15- to 200-hp sizes will have 
the smartly designed appearance that 
is in keeping with modern newspaper 
plants. 


Modern exterior design combined 
with compactness to fit your space 
requirements, result in a drive worthy 
of inclusion in modernization plans. 


The a-c double-motor drive is eco- 
nomical, too. For although there is 
unusually flexible speed control, the 
motors have inherently high operating 
efficiencies. For presses required to 
operate at either of two output speeds, 
a two-speed gear unit enables the 
drive motor to run at its most efficient 
speed. Electric power, therefore, is 
not consumed unnecessarily in speed- 
regulating resistors. 









Nearly fifty years of G.E.’s close 
co-operation with leading press manu- 
facturers has resulted in a thorough 
understanding of the electrical re- 
quirements of all types of presses. 
You can be sure that when a drive 
has been engineered bya G-E special- 
ist, every contingency in press opera- 
tion has been considered, and your 
equipment will stand up under years 
of hard running. Remember, too, that 
General Electric is constantly devel- 
oping modern equipment for the in- 
dustry. We also build power equip- 
ment for both press and plant. When 
it’s all G.E. you know that such uni- 
fied responsibility means better service 

always. Apparatus Dept., General 
Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 





PROTECTION 


WITH THE G-E 
TIME-INTERVAL-START 
AND AUTOMATIC RESET 
SAFETY SIGNAL SYSTEM 


comes complete with drives of 
100 horsepower and above 











Ba Automatically provides a warn- 





ing signal (flasher or gong) before 






the press can be started or jogged. 







2. Automatically resets the warning- 






signal system instantly after 
SAFE or STOP button is pressed. 


any 







3. Automatically resets the warning- 





signal system after the lapse of a 
predetermined time if the pressman 
neglects to set a SAFE button. 














Hang the drive from 
the ceiling if you 
need more space 
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BEN FRANKLIN 


entered the struggle of early American 
journalism with the publication of his 
first issue of The Pennsylvania Gazette, 
October PENT PLO 


Typically, his Page one editorial 
revealed the new Publisher’s inner 
feelings when he wrote, “There are 
many who have long desired to see a 
gZ00d News-Paper in Pennsylvania... 
we are fully sensible, that to publish a 
good News-Paper is not SO easy an 
Undertaking as many People imagine 
it to be. 


“Upon the Whole, we May assure 
the Publick, that as far as the En. 
couragement we meet with will enable 
us, no Care and Pains shall be omitted, 
that may make The Pennsylvania 
Gazette as agreeable and useful an 


Entertainment as the Nature of the 
Thing will allow.” 















Modern American newspaper pub. 
lishers, confronted with Many of the 
same difficulties, can avoid those pro- 
duction hazards which must have 
Plagued Franklin in those days when 
he was raising circulation to 10,000 
and establishing The Gazette as one 
of the most influential Papers of the 
Colonial Period. The application of 
GAS, essential Productive fuel, to 
publishing Operations such as stereo- 
type production, Paper-curing, ink dry- 
ing, and type-metal melting, will speed 
mechanical department functions. 

















The American Gas Association sa- 
lutes the A.N.P.A. on the occasion of 
American N €wspaper Week, October 
1-8, 1946, and offers to newspaper 
publishers the full cooperation of its 
staff, and local Gas Company mem bers, 
in improving Pressroom operations. 
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eco ww ith tT 3 CALROD ‘ 
IMMERSION HEATERS 


Whether you are making plans for a new print- 
ing plant or for modernizing your present one, 
you will want to investigate electric stereotype- 


melting—-the method that affords these important 
advantages: 

1. Uniform Printing 

2. Increased Production 

3. Cleaner, Cooler Working Conditions 

4. Accurate, Automatic Temperature Control 

5. Less Dross 


Calrod immersion heaters, when equipped with 
automatic control equipment, provide all these 
benefits and many more. These heaters are im- 
mersed directly into the stereotype metal, and 
with their fast-heating characteristic, the metal is 
brought up quickly to its working temperature. 

By means of automatic temperature controls, 
uniform heat distribution is assured, and dross is 


rT 
: 





G.E. furnishes electric 
heaters and control equip- 
ment for use with the stand- 
ard models of these five 
leading manufacturers of 
stereotype furnaces: 

@ Duplex Printing Press Co. 

® Goss Printing Press Co. 

@ Hoe & Co. 

@ Walter Scott & Co. 

@ Wood Newspaper Ma- 
chinery Corp. 








thereby improving the general appearance of the 
printed matter. 

The operation of this equipment is silent, and 
with the elimination of flues, working conditions 
are cleaner and cooler. 

Approximately 300 newspapers and printing 
houses have already installed or converted to these 
reliable Calrod immersion heaters for faster, more 
efficient stereotype melting. And, in several of the 
busiest plants where conversion was required, elec- 
tric installations were made in one weekend. 

For more detailed information on selecting and 
applying G-E immersion heaters, contact the heat- 
ing specialist in a G-E Office near you. Or, write 
for free Bulletin GEA-4653. Address Apparatus 
Dept., General Electric Company, Schenectady 5, 








Substantially reduced. Clear-cut plates result, 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


GENERAL ® ELECTRIC 


675-143-8709 


New York. 
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ASK ANY 
PRESSMAN 


F 


Do “Korker” printing press blankets 
actually give better reproductions? 
Pressmen who have worked with 
“Korker” will say “yes”. The secret lies 














\ 


in its “controlled resiliency”. Many 
times more air cells are “locked in” be- 


Whites ag 
> 


tween the layers of improved fabric. It 
is this scientifically controlled resili- 
ency that helps maintain impression 
settings longer, prints solids stronger, 
and screens with less plate wear. 
Talk to your pressmen about 
“Korker” today. And then ask your 
Tingue, Brown representative for a 
“Korker” demonstration on his next 


Visit. 


AND COMPANY 


114-120 EAST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 











1227 WABASH AVENUE, CHIGAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


Tingucork Foundation Wool Felt Improved 507 PETERS STREET, S. W., ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Satisfaction Gold Tympan Cloth Top .Combino ROSS WHITEHEAD & CO., LTD. 
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USE MERCURY PRODUCTS 


For fussy jobs, requiring perfect control of ink, Mercury Rollers and Rapid 
Composition Rollers come in mighty handy. Years of research have gone into 
developing the materials in their coatings—materials which cannot be excelled 
for durability .. . for efficiency in carrying ink and releasing it smoothly and 
accurately ... for resistance to ink absorption and resultant swelling ... and 
for versatility in performing with any type of ink on every type of equipment. 


The surfaces of these rollers are microscope-inspected to guard against im- 
perfections and assure proper, uniform texture. The diameter of each roller is 
always absolutely accurate throughout its entire length. 


You'll like these rollers! 


RAPID ROLLER COMPANY 


D. M. RAPPORT, Pres. Federal at 26th Street CHICAGO 
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MEET THE DEMAND FOR 
with the new HOE Color-Convertible Newspaper Press 


This remarkable new press is de- 
signed to grow with your color print- 
ing needs. You can start with black 
printing units — or with whatever 
color facilities you require today. 
Later on, you can add further color- 
providing mechanisms to any unit, 
just as you need them, without doing 
any extensive dismantling or scrap- 


ping of existent parts. 


For example: ... A reversing mech- 
anism may easily be added to the 
cylinder gear assembly to reverse one 
printing couple of a unit to receive 
the web from an adjacent unit... 
A reversing mechanism may be placed 
in the main drive housing to reverse 
the operation of an entire unit... . 
A color plate cylinder can be imposed 
on any desired existing impression 
cylinder, etc., — all advance provi- 
sions having been made to accom- 


modate them. 


Branches: 


CHICAGO e 


















Here is the cylinder gearing, 
including extra parts, for 
reversing the left-hand cyl. 
inder couple. These parts, 
which may either be placed 
in the unit initially or added 
later, consist of a yoke and 
collars to shift the gears to be 
reversed, and the small shaft 
and pinions to the left of the 
vertical driveshaft. Asshown, 
the gears are in position for 
normal cylinder rotation. 








TTB 








R. HOE & CO., INC. 


To reverse the entire unit, 
additional gearing and a 
gear-shifting mechanism 
may be installed in the main 
drive housing. Then, either 
of the two drive bevels 
keyed to the main drive 
shaft can be shifted into en- 
gagement with the upright 
shaft bevel to get normal 
Or reverse unit operation 
merely by turning the lead 
screw shown in the illustra 
tion. When the entire unit is 
thus reversed, the left hand 
couple is returned to normal 
rotation by its individual 
reversing mechanism. 


910 East 138th Street, New York 54, N. Y. 


BOSTON 3 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Save aft La 50 % Anew Easy Kaster user is always 


mighty enthusiastic about the way 
the Easy Kaster performs right from the start. Many tell 
us that the time saving the Easy Kaster provides on every 
operation from heating up to casting adds up to a saving 
of as much as 50% in overall casting time. You should be 


enjoying this saving too. 


POPULAR SIZES 
5 Col. x 18 inches 
6 Col. x 24 inches 
8 Col. — Full Page 


Prompt delivery on 5 


and 6 column models. 
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1604 DOUGLAS AVENUE ee KALAMAZOO 54, 
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SQUINTING EYES 


TIME 


Why the squint? Because when using ordinary 
untreated matrices, operators must bend forward 
and strain their eyes to read lines in the assembl- 
ing elevator. A glance does the work with Matrix 
Contrast Service on the job. Lines are sharp, 
clear, instantly readable. Errors are caught be- 
fore the line is cast. 


Matrix Contrast Service reduces errors approxi- 
mately one-third. You save machine and operator 
time ordinarily used for setting correction lines, 
and you take an important step forward in em- 
ployee relations by reducing eye-fatigue among 
your operators. 


Matrix Contrast Service is rendered on a con- 
tinuous maintenance plan which includes the 





Cost You 
AND MONEY 


original application of the process to all your 
matrices, the reprocessing of them as necessary, 
and the processing of all sorts and new matrices 
which you purchase from the manufacturer. In 
this way the reference characters on all your 
matrices are kept in perfect condition at all times. 


Write for full particulars on the time and error 
savings you can’t afford to miss! 


MATRIX CONTRAST CORPORATION, Empire State 
Building, New York 1, N. Y. Sole licensees of the Percy 
L. Hill Matrix Contrast Patent No. 1,796,023, other 
patent pending. European Agents: Funditor, Ltd., 3, 
Woodbridge Street, Clerkenwell Green, London, E. C. 1. 
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Research 


sion created as a result of a 


need for printing research 


Graphic Arts 


A glimpse into Graphic Arts 
of Battelle Memorial Institute 





By MacD. SINCLAIR 


) * ° 4%. 
} rintin oO S production and mechanical ex- 

= ‘ ecutives have the greatest re- 
spect in the world for scientific research as applied to the 
Graphic Arts Industries. They realize the need for technolo- 
gical refinements in their industry, but they do not have the 
necessary technical training, facilities, the time, and the 
financial resources to pursue scientific research. ‘There is an- 
other slant to the executive’s viewpoint. It is this: Most execu- 
tives are keenly aware that many of their products and the 
methods used in producing them can be improved. Habitual 
post-mortem examinations by executives substantiate this 
observation. 

The reason for this is that the printing executive’s profession 
partakes of management, production and craftsmanship. De-,, 
fects in all three qualities make him sensitive to the need for 
scientific research. 

Scientific research does not seek, in every instance, to devise 
a new and revolutionary printing method. It also seeks to 
improve existing processes and methods—to get rid of the 
“bugs” which exist in printing processes. About half of the 
scientific research now being conducted is devoted to the striv- 
ing for perfection in present processes. 

As has been stated above, printing executives are aware of 
their own inability to conduct investigational work except in 
its crudest form. Such work as they do from time to time is apt 
to be approached through empirical methods. Call it “‘practical 
research” if you will. Occasionally some printing executive 
does come up with a worth-while development. These develop- 
ments, however, are relatively scarce. 

More than ever, printing executives are conscious of the fact 
that the future technological progress of their industry is de- 
pendent entirely upon scientific research-—whether private or 
cooperative. Printing is the fifth industry in size, nationally 
speaking. For some reason, the industry has not seen fit to 
invest a part of its income in research, until recently. Perhaps 
scientific developments during the war have had something to 
do with it. We are pleased to state that there is an awakening 
with respect to research among various segments of the Graphic 
Arts Industries. 

Incidentally, research costs money—lots of it. In the end, 
research may or may not find the answer. If the problem is 
solvable, however, scientific research should find the answer. 


In 1933 Battelle mothered 80 thousand dollars worth of 
sponsored research projects. In recent years, about 3 mil- 
lion dollars have been spent annually at Battelle by manu- 
facturers and other groups. Combined with projects in a 
number of other institutions, it can be seen that scientific 
research is an important activity in the economic life of 
the United States. Approximately 900 people are employed 
by Battelle alone. Their main objective is to find the 
answer to complex industrial problems. Battelle provides 
a common meeting ground for the industrialist and the 
scientist. Well endowed, it furnishes scientific research at 
cost. Among the activities at Battelle are those in the 
clinical, metallurgical, ceramic, fuel, electrochemical, 
Physical and Graphic Arts fields. 





According to Dr. J. Robert Van Pelt, Supervisor of Research 
Education at Battelle, ‘Research pays for the costs of successes 
and failures. In addition, it will pay a dividend.” 

In such a highly mechanized business as the printing in- 
dustry, we don’t feel anyone can possibly take exception to the 
statement that, if the industry expects to progress technologic- 
ally in the future, the facilities of scientific research must be 
enlisted. 

In the case of research financed by the manufacturers of 
materials and equipment, the consumer pays indirectly for this 
cost in the price of the items he buys. In a cooperative consumer 
research, the cost is divided pro rata among the firms partici- 
pating in the research program. Paradoxically, though in some 
cases the ultimate purchaser of the printed product may pay 
the cost of research—in others, no increased cost is chargeable 
because of the highly competitive condition of the market. That 
is, the demand for a better product at a lower selling price. 

In any event, it would be only fair to state that research 
costs are legitimate and may be recovered from the consumer 
(which is not done in all cases). In some instances, research 
not only provides the means for securing a better product, but 
it may also enable the selling of that product at a lower price. 

It is to be noted that a number of highly organized scientific 
research establishments for many industries are maintained in 
many parts of the United States. Some of these are attached to 
universities (such as the Lithographic Technical Foundation 
located at the Armour Research Foundation of the Illinois 
Institute of Technology, Chicago), some are maintained by 
private manufacturers and a few are maintained as purely 
research institutions. In the latter classification is Battelle 
Memorial Institute, Columbus, Ohio. 

Printing Equipment Engineer doesn’t know it to be a fact, but 
it appears that Battelle is ambitious to become a national center 
for Graphic Arts research. We suspect this is true because of 
the growing size of its Graphic Arts Division. We know the 
industry will applaud even though one of its largest segments 
(being principally fabricators) is dependent upon equipment 
makers and suppliers for the better things provided by scientific 
research. 

Battelle Memorial Institute began operations in 1929. The 
staff, originally 30, now numbers nearly 900. The field of 
activities has expanded from metallurgy and fuels to eighteen 
well-organized divisions in chemistry, physics, mineral proces- 

















Clyde Williams, Director 
Battelle Memorial Institute 
Columbus, Ohio 






































Handling a Research Project After the potential sponsor 
has indicated his desire to undertake a research project, members 
of the Battelle executive staff and the specialists in the field of 
research covered study the problems to determine whether it is 
a good research project. If they decide that it has promise, they 
estimate the best rate of effort and the cost. 


After it has been received at Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus,. . 
Ohio: , 


I 


The project is assigned by the Institute Director to the proper 
Division. For the purpose of this article it is assigned to the 
Graphic Arts Division. 


Supervisor of Graphic Arts Division assigns research men to 
the project. 


A Battelle engineer may then spend a week in the sponsor’s 
plant to become familiar with plant operations, and to talk 
to plant executives and workmen. 


A thorough literature and patent survey related to the new 
project often times is made. 


Round robin meetings among interested experts are held 


. at Bettelle; the supervisor of the project makes report; after 


discussion among experts, the plan of attack is formulated. 
Actual laboratory work is started. 


As the work proceeds, monthly progress reports are sub- 
mitted to the sponsor. 


Meetings between the division or divisions to whom the 
project has been assigned and representatives of the 
project sponsor are held to settle any questions which may 
arise, and to obtain fullest cooperation between parties 
concerned; frequent visits to sponsor’s plant are made by 
research men. 


After the work has progressed sufficiently, a semi-com- 
mercial pilot plant may be set up at Battelle. 


Then actual commercial production starts to make sure that 
all “bugs” have been eliminated. 


Sometimes the sponsor must come back to Battelle for ad- 
ditional research to solve problems that arise after actual 
production has been carried on for a time. These are prob- 
lems which cannot be anticipated until large-scale produc- 
tion has been carried on for a time. 


Supervisor Dr. R. M. Schaffert and Assistant Supervisor 
J. Homer Winkler, Graphic Arts Division, Battelle Me- 
morial Institute, Columbus, Ohio. (Left) Dr. R. M. 
Schaffert has had a career almost wholly associated with 
the Graphic Arts industries. Quiet spoken and amiable, he 
supervises research activities of the Graphic Arts Division 
at Battelle. The Division is his idea and has been in exist- 
ence for about two years, although Battelle for many 
years has conducted research related to the Graphic Arts 
industries. Dr. Schaffert started his career as manager of 
a country weekly in Nebraska. In addition to his man- 
agerial responsibilities he functioned as Linotype operator, 
stereotyper, pressman, and job printer. From 1923 to 1931, 
he pursued his vocation as Linotype operator and press. 
man in a number of plants while going to college. His 
graduate work at the University of Cincinnati was com- 
pleted in 1933. From 1934 to 1936 he taught physics at 
Duquesne University in Pittsburgh. Starting in 1936 he 
was associated with the research department of Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company as a physicist. In 1940, Dr, 
Schaffert came to Battelle. First he was engaged in en- 
gineering research. Upon the establishment of the Graphic 
Arts Division, he was assigned to it, and is now its head, 
A dyed-in-the-wool scientist, and a member of numerous 
technical and scientific societies, he is currently a member 
of the Graphic Arts Committee of the Technical Associa- 
tion of the Pulp and Paper Industry. 


In addition to his duties as Assistant Supervisor of 
Battelle’s Graphic Arts Division, J. Homer Winkler (right) 
might be considered liaison officer between that institution 
and the Graphic Arts industries. Like Dr. Schaffert, 
practically all of Winkler’s professional life has been asso- 
ciated with the Graphic Arts industries in one capacity or 
another. In 1925, he graduated from George Washington 
University with a degree of Bachelor of Science in Chemi- 
cal Engineering. Prior to and following his graduation he 
was a research associate for the International Association 
of Electrotypers at the National Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C. From 1929 until 1944, he was assistant 
manager of Ace Electrotype Company, Cleveland. In 1944 
he became associated with Battelle’s Graphic Arts Divi- 
sion. Mr. Winkler is secretary-treasurer of Printing Plates 
Research, Inc. He is also a member of several technical 
and scientific societies. Currently, he is Chairman of the 
Educational Commission of the International Association 
of Printing House Craftsmen. 


Views in a Number of Laboratories 


Graphic Arts Division, Battelle Memorial Institute, 
Columbus, Ohio. Here, chemistry, science and much in- 
finite patience are required to solve problems for sponsors 
of research programs. 


1. Charles D. Oughton making an electrochemical de- 
termination in connection with an etching problem. 


The edge gilding of a book being examined by Lewis E. 
Walkup. 


The cause of failures in a resist film specimen is the 
subject of discussion by, left to right, Paul Matthews, 
Julian W. Nash, and Dr. Donald J. Byers. 


Melvin F. Browning (right) assisted by Rexford W. 
Jones engaged in perfecting the plastic electrotype 
molding process. 


An offset proof press is frequently used for tests of 
lithographic plates and experimental procedures. 
David G. Black is operating the press. 


Electrophotography is a Battelle development. Richard 
N. DeWitt is adjusting the apparatus prior to preparing 
a plate by this method. 


Improvements in the manufacture of photoengravings 
are being investigated by Edward N. Wise (left) and 
Russell Deubner (right) as adjustments are made on 
an experimental setup. 
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sing, electrochemistry, ceramics, production research, welding, 
and Graphic Arts research. The Institute today is known and 
respected throughout the world of research and engineering. 

Studies on problems connected with the Graphic Arts 
started at Battelle in 1933 and were concerned with electrotype 
metal. This resulted in the development of a method of age- 
hardening of electrotype metal. Additional studies resulted in 
an accelerated method of age-hardening of electrotype metal. 
A research survey was then made of electrotype manufacturing 
methods for the International Association of Electrotypers and 
Stereotypers, Inc., in 1935. A group of electrotypers later 
organized a nonprofit research corporation known as Printing 
Plates Research, Inc. This organization sponsors an effective 
program of research at Battelle that has been in progress since 
1941 on the development of improvements in electrotype manu- 
facture. A method of preparing form rectification prior to 
molding, an iron plating solution, and a method of plastic 
electrotype molding from which plates are molded in place of 
wax, 'have resulted from this study. 

In the spring of 1944, a study of problems connected with 
envelope manufacture was initiated and is still in progress. 

Recognition of the work at Battelle connected with problems 
of the printing industries was made in the fall of 1944 when a 
noticeable increase in the need for such research was apparent. 
At that time a Graphic Arts Research Division was formally 
organized. Under the supervision of Dr. R. M. Schaffert, it 
has grown to comprise a technical staff of 22 scientists, engineers, 
and assistants. 

Research investigations are now being made on improve- 
ments in electrotype manufacture, improvements in envelope 
manufacture, development of an improved resist for use in 
producing etched metal items, electrophotography, a study of 
magazine production improvements, a printing machine im- 
provement, improvements in photoengraving, development of 
an improved method of edge gilding, such as is used on books, 
playing cards and the like, a study of adhesives used in book 


1 U.S. Patent No. 2,400,518. 


manufacture, and the development of an improved zinc alloy 
for lithographic plates. ‘The activities of this division also in- 
clude participation in educational and research programs 
related to the Graphic Arts industry. 

Sponsors of the above work receive regular progress reports 
and every effort is made to obtain results of a practicable nature 
that may be readily applied to commercial practice. The 
Sponsors include companies such as Time, Inc., L. F. Grammes 
& Sons, Inc., U. S. Playing Card Company, and the National 
Publishing Company. Other representative organizations that 
are sponsoring studies in the Graphic Arts Research Division 
of Battelle are Printing Plates Research, Inc., Photo Engravers 
Research, Inc., and the Book Manufacturer’s Institute. 

The work of the Graphic Arts Research Division is aug- 
mented by an extensive library, staffed with trained technicians, 
making possible current and reference literature studies, patent 
searches, and the maintenance of familiarity with develop- 
ments in the industry. 

The divisions devoted to other technical fields present a 
source at Battelle for consultation and ideas that may be applied 
to a specific printing problem. In other words, if a laboratory 
runs into a special problem, perhaps the knowledge and ex- 
perience of another group or division will help solve the 
problem. The Graphic Arts Research Division has available 
at the Institute adequately equipped and staffed service divi- 
sions such as machine and pattern shops, photographic 
laboratory, instrument laboratory, physical testing depart- 
ments, analytical chemistry laboratories, micro and spectro- 
photometric analysis groups, spectrographic laboratory, and 
a constant temperature—constant humidity laboratory. 

The combination of experienced knowledge on how research 
should be accomplished, plus a highly qualified technical staff 
working in adequately equipped laboratories, provide fine 
facilities for solving printing industry problems. In addition, 
the Graphic Arts Research Division staff has considerable 
familiarity with the art and practice of the Graphic Arts 
industry. 








Noise Reduction in Newspaper Plants 


By ROBERT W. DICKERSON* 


desired. Another type might also be 
mentioned, that of acoustical plas- 
ter. It was formerly more popular 
than at present, having been largely 
supplanted by the various block ma- 





* Architect and Engineer, Cleveland, O. Published through courtesy of Walter C. Johnson, Editor, 


SNPA Mechanical Bulletin. 


terials. Acoustical plaster, being 

highly porous, is also fragile and 

difficult to maintain. 

The perforated materials, either (b) or 
(c) are entirely unaffected by painting 








paper building falls somewhat in the 

category of air conditioning in that 
it has unquestioned value, means a great 
deal more in some locations than in 
others—and presents some problems. 

There can be no question as to the 
beneficial effects of noise reduction. Im- 
provement in efficiency and decrease in 
fatigue are immediate and tangible re- 
sults. Cost of installation and problem of 
maintenance are the principal factors 
which require analysis of the value of 
acoustical treatment in a newspaper 
building. It is also obviously important 
that the acoustical treatment be cor- 
rectly designed and suitable for the par- 
ticular job it is to do. 

When newly applied, the efficiencies 
of most of the well known types and 
brands of acoustical material are quite 
comparable. They have all been com- 
pounded and designed to conform to well 
established standards. It is in their long 
term use, however, that advantages 
accrue to certain types. 

Of the systems of treatment most gen- 
erally in use, the following types are 
most freqyently encountered. 


N paver buitai treatment for a news- 
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(a) The block type is made of 
more-or-less spongy, open, materials 
and depends upon porosity to ab- 
sorb sound. The materials of (a) 
type are suited to use in offices and 
other locations where they will not 
soil readily. Painting, even with spe- 
cial paints, reduces the efficiency of 
many of them. 

(b) The perforated type is also of 
similar material but has numerous 
small perforations nearly through 
the material. It depends upon the 
cumulative surface of these holes or 
perforations for its effectiveness. 

(c) The hard surface type con- 
sists of a thin hard board of transite, 
masonite, or some times of metal. It 
is perforated similarly to type (b) 
but with holes entirely through the 
board. The board is then attached 
by nails or screws to wood or metal 
furring strips set to leave 1 in. to 2 
in. of space behind the board. This 
space behind the surface board is 
then either left open or is filled with 
glass wool, mineral wool or similar 
sound absorbent material, depend- 
ing upon the degree of effectiveness 


and are desirable for use where dirt, 
smoke, or other soiling agents make 
painting or cleaning necessary. 

In general, it may be said that acous- 
tical treatment of walls is rarely needed. 
For a pressroom, perhaps, or for a tele- 
graph or news printer room. Wall treat- 
ment is pretty much limited to radio 
studio work, and to spaces where special 
impact noises are generated or where a 
special degree of quiet is needed. Acous- 
tical treatment is considered a ‘‘must” 
throughout business and editorial offices. 
It is also a great help in the composing 
room. There is a general trend toward 
pressroom treatment, now that the per- 
forated types have demonstrated their 


‘effectiveness and ability to accept clean- 


ing and painting. For the stereotype de- 
partment, mailing room, and similar 
areas there may be some question as to 
its being profitable. There is still another 
type of acoustical treatment which might 
be mentioned—shredded old newspapers 
blown or sprayed on the surface with an 
asphaltic binder. It is excellent insula- 
tion as well as acoustical treatment and 
has been used for insulating the roofs of 
steel railroad cars. 
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At left is shown one of the units of the 12-unit Hoe Rotogravure 
Press recently installed in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. Also 
can be seen portions of the mechanical drying mechanism which, 
together with the volatile inks used, insures quick separation of 
the vehicle from the ink pigment. Recently, 85 line Ben Day has 
been used with marked improvement over 65 line screen. 


Here the comic sections of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch are 
being spewed from the folder in three colors and black. Press 
has capacity of 45,000 copies per hr. This press will also be used 
by the Post-Dispatch for printing Pictures, a magazine feature. 
Eight full pages in color in a 16-page section may be printed 
at one time. Paper used is 34 Ib. roto. 


Sunday Comics by Rotogravure 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch publishes first 12-page section by 
f I pag é 


that process with new equipment on September 8 


newspaper history on September 8 

when it issued its usual Sunday 
comic sections by the rotogravure process. 
It is thought this was the first time any- 
where that a complete comic section of 
four colors had been printed at one time 
on a rotogravure press. 

The new press which makes this 
process possible is a Hoe 12-unit roto- 
gravure press. Ordered in 1941, it is the 
first post-war press of this type to be 
built, the cost of installation exceeding 
$400,000. It has a 24-page, 45,000- 
copies-an-hour capacity. 

This process of printing requires a 
type of ink different from that used by 
the ordinary comic press on which an 
oil-base ink is used. With the old process 
the ink was absorbed by the paper. The 
new press uses ink with a solvent base 
which, aided by a mechanical drying 
process, evaporates immediately, leaving 
all the color on the surface of the page. 
Thus greater luminosity and_ higher 
fidelity of color are obtained. The new 


T: St. Louis Post-Dispatch made 


comic section is reproduced from the 
usual comic advertising feature mats 
furnished heretofore by syndicates and 
advertising agencies. The finished prod- 
uct is one of great smoothness and 
brilliance of color. 

Many functions of the new press are 
automatic, with push-button control. 
One of the improvements is a full speed 
splicer with electrically controlled ten- 
sion and semi-automatic paster. Waste 
of newsprint and loss of time are reduced 
since it is not necessary to stop the press 
in order to make the changeover to full 
rolls of paper. 

The Post-Dispatch, which printed 
comics in color for the first time in St. 
Louis on September 16, 1894, becomes 
the first newspaper to apply this process 
to the printing of its Sunday comics. A 
number of eastern dailies have purchased 
similar Hoe presses and will use the new 
process when their equipment is set up. 

The new press is part of the rebuilding 
program now in progress at the Post- 
Dispatch. The rotogravure section, Pic- 
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tures, an outstanding feature of the 
Sunday Post-Dispatch, will also be printed 
on the new press, making possible eight 
pages of full color in a 16-page section, 
as compared with the four pages in full 
color possible on the old press. 


Character Building 
by Salvation Army 

The ingenious use of recreational and 
educational facilities is being used by The 
Salvation Army to make its boys’ clubs 
and community centers more attractive 
to youngsters than street or back-alley 
gangs. 

America’s young people are looking to 
everyone of us today. Forty million 
children—leaders of the nation tomorrow. 

The Salvation Army is laying emphasis 
upon its character-building program for 
these youngsters who today face many 
new temptations in the back-wash of war. 

Boys and girls’ clubs, community 
centers, summer camps, playgrounds in 
congested areas, daily vacation Bible 
schools—these are just a few of the many 
projects of The Salvation Army’s new 
program. With heart to God and hand 
outstretched to little children, The 
Salvation Army is “Marching Forward 
to a Better World.” 
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Richard Chamberlin, treasurer of Printing Industry of America, Inc. presiding at the session on printing equipment at the Sixtieth 
Annual Convention of PIA held in Atlantic City, September 9-12. In the photograph are (left to right): W. M. Pollock, Chief Engineer, 
American Type Founders, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J.; Victor W. Hurst, Manager, Graphic Arts Sales Division, Eastman Kodak Co., Roches. 
ter, N. Y.; R. J. Butler, General Manager, Fuchs and Lang Mfg. Co., New York; C. R. Kaddeland, Chief Specialty Engineer, Harris. 
Seybold Co., Cleveland; Walter Soderstrom, Secretary, National Association of Photolithographers; Lex Claybourn, L. W. Claybourn, 
Inc.; Mr. Chamberlin; R. Verne Mitchell, President, National Printing Equipment Association; Fred W. Hoch, Fred W. Hoch Associates, 
Inc., New York; Frank M. Sherman, Executive Secretary, International Trade Composition Association, Philadelphia; Herman R, 
Freund, Chief Engineer, Intertype Corp., Brooklyn; Everett R. Eaton, Manager, Magazine Photo-Engraving Corp., Stamford, Conn.; 
Carlton Mellick, Sales Manager, Miehle Printing Press and Mfg. Co., Chicago; George J. Walsh, President, Offset Engravers Associates, 
Inc., New York; and John L. Kronenberg, S. D. Warren Co., Boston, Mass. 


p i \ speakers discuss technical future of the industry 


in Atlantic City—Cooperative research program proposed 


“MN\HE Technical Future” was the sub- 
Tie of a panel discussion led by 
executives in various branches of 
the Graphic Arts and presented by the 
National Printing Equipment Associa- 
tion, at the Wednesday morning session 
of the Sixtieth Annual Convention of 
Printing Industry of America, Inc., held 
in Atlantic City, September 9-12. 

R. Verne Mitchell of Harris Seybold 
Co., Cleveland, president of the NPEA, 
was chairman of the session, at which a 
panel of experts answered written ques- 
tions from the floor following the presen- 
tation of the formal talks. The panel 
included W. M. Pollock, Chief Engineer, 
American Type Founders, Inc., Eliza- 
beth, N. J.; Victor W. Hurst, Manager, 
Graphic Arts Sales Division, Eastman 
Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y.; R. J. 
Butler, General Manager, Fuchs and 
Lang Mfg. Co., N. Y., N. Y., C. R. 
Kaddeland, Chief Specialty Engineer, 
Harris-Seybold Co., Cleveland, O.; 
Fred W. Hoch, Fred W. Hoch Asso- 
ciates, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


PIA REPORT 


| Since Printing Equipment En- 

| gineer ts primarily a technical maga- 

| zine, we are reporting only two sections 

| of the September 9 to 12 program of the 

| Printing Industry of America conven- 

| tion at Atlantic City. Definite trends | 
toward volume printing are indicated | 

| from the remarks of nationally known | 
speakers. The proposed joint PIA- 

| GPO research program a brief summary _ | 
of which is included in this report | 

| merits deepest consideration by our | 

| executive readers. 
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Also, Dr. W. W. Mock, In-Tag Divi- 
sion, Inter-chemical Corp., New York, 
N. Y.; Frank W. Sherman, Executive 
Secretary, International Trade Com- 
position Association, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Herman R. Freund, Chief Engineer, 
Intertype Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Everett R. Eaton, Manager, Magazine 
Photo-Engraving Corp., Stamford, 
Conn., Carlton Mellick, Sales Manager, 
Miehle Printing Press and Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, IIll.; George J. Walsh, Presi- 
dent, Offset Engravers Association, Inc., 
New York, and John L. Kronenberg, 
S. D. Warren Company, Boston, Mass. 


Precision Plates as Gauge of Accuracy 


The Foundation of Letterpress Printing was 
the subject of the talk by L. W. Claybourn 
of L. W. Claybourn, Inc., Chicago, at 
this session. “‘A few years ago rotary high 
speed printing was used exclusively for 
long-run publications and mass produc- 
tion printing. High speed rotary presses 
were prohibitive for commercial work, 
requiring moderately short runs. “‘Be- 
cause of modernization, that day is 
passed.”” Mr. Claybourn said. He stated 
that the plans of the largest suppliers of 
printing equipment in the world include 
the development of high speed rotary 
methods for the commercial field. He 
mentioned specifically the contribution 
of C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co. of Westerly, 
R. I., and the plans of the Miehle Com- 
pany of Chicago and the Harris-Seybold 
Company of Cleveland to put on the 
market high speed rotary presses for 
letterpress commercial printing. 

Mr. Claybourn dealt primarily with 
“the most important phase of letterpress 
printing — preparation”. He _ recom- 
mended the use of precision curved pre- 
tested plates, that require little or no 


makeready as a means of eliminating the 
“hours of down time on rotary presses 
caused by inadequate curved plates.” 

“The makeready cost of the conven- 
tional or ordinary curved printing plates, 
produced by old methods, equals or ex- 
ceeds the cost of the plate itself 
By the use of proper tools and machinery 
which are available, curved pre-tested 
plates can be made that will permit the 
printer to plate up the rotary press and 
start production in less time than the 
time required to plate up and register 
on a flatbed press.”’ 

Precision plates can greatly increase 
efficiency in flatbed printing also, Mr. 
Claybourn said. “They will last longer 
and yield better quality of printing. The 
printing plate, whether it be curved or 
flat, should be made so accurate that it 
becomes the standard gauge of accuracy 
in starting the job.” 


Buying Offset-Lith Equipment 


Walter Soderstrom, executive secretary 
of the National Association of Photo- 
Lithographers, whose subject was When 
Printers Buy Lithographic Equipment, pointed 
out certain factors that should be con- 
sidered by letterpress printers contem- 
plating the purchase of lithographic 
equipment. Most lithographic equip- 
ment manufacturers, he said, “‘have piled 
up a volume of orders that will keep their 
factories operating full time for a long 
period. They face constantly shortages of 
critical materials, and their progress is 
hampered by labor demands and mis- 
understandings.” 

“Equipment manufacturers in the 
lithographic field,” he said, ‘‘are re- 
luctant to sell machinery to those who 
haven’t a valid reason for purchasing 
it.” Fundamentally, they want to do 
business with firms who, because of their 
strength and acumen, will grow and 
thereby purchase additional presses.” 

Nevertheless, he pointed out, ‘‘Lithog- 
raphers, in the main, have an awareness 
that there is a trend in the letterpress 
industry toward the combining of print- 
ing and offset in the same plant, or at 
least under the direction of one individual 
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concern. More power to printers who 
can adapt themselves to a process that is 
considerably different from that which is 
letterpress production.” 

Prices of various lithographic presses, 
he said, “will undoubtedly be higher 
than in recent years. The general im- 
pression prevails that lithographic equip- 
ment, as a rule, will sell at from 25 per 
cent to 35 per cent above pre-war prices. 

“TI believe that virtually every manu- 
facturer of lithographic equipment is 
busily engaged in designing post-war 
presses, etc., to fit the needs of the 
majority of buyers.” 

On the subject of new equipment 
versus second-hand equipment, Mr. 
Soderstrom stated: ‘“‘Offhand I would 
say that one should unquestionably buy 
new equipment. Today, however, the 
problem facing the printer who is de- 
termined to add a line of lithographing 
is rather difficult’? since manufacturers 
are flooded with orders. “‘I feel it neces- 
sary to utter a word of caution if you 
decide to invest your capital in second- 
hand equipment. Remember that an old 
press, or one that has been worn down 
from excessive use, should be thoroughly 
rebuilt before you install it in your plant.” 

“Manufacturers of lithographic cam- 
eras and other photo-mechanical equip- 
ment are making their various products 
as fine as they know how,” Mr. Soder- 
strom said. “In the future there will be 
improvements in camera methods, but 
I am sure that the complete redesigning 
of present equipment will not be neces- 
sary.” 

“On the whole, I do not think that 
radical or sensational changes are in the 
immediate horizon. I believe that a few 
years will elapse, at least, before mo- 
mentous changes in equipment will take 
place. By then, any purchases made now 
will have given enough service to warrant 
their replacement with whatever im- 
provements are presented at the future 
time.” 


Rotogravure’s Amazing Development 


George T. Bailey of the Photogravure 
and Color Co., New York, gave a picture 
of the present and the future for gravure. 
He defined the three branches of gravure 
—hand-printed photogravure, sheet-fed 
power-press photogravure printed from 
plates, and rotogravure printed from 
cylinders on high-speed web-fed rotary 
presses. 

*‘Rotogravure is the branch which has 
developed amazingly in recent years, 
especially in newspaper and magazine 
work where large editions have to be 
produced at low cost and at high speeds 
—web speeds of 1200 f.p.m. and 15,000 
i.p.h. per cylinder are not uncommon, 
and the demands of the publisher cus- 
tomer especially is for more and more 
speed with the same quality.” 

“There have been many developments 
in recent years in platemaking,” Mr. 


, Bailey said. ‘“An important development 


in color platemaking is the News-Dultgen 
process named after the _ inventor, 
Arthur Dultgen, of the New York 
Daily News, which has been in ever- 
increasing use since 1938.’ This process 
he described as using a round dot which 
is not only varying in depth but in size. 
This gives the illustration new flexibility 
of expression, and incidentally, gives a 
better wearing plate or cylinder on the 
press.” Other platemaking processes 
mentioned by Mr. Bailey were the 
Sportelli round-dot process, and the 
Intaprint method. 

“I am told that we are to expect 
developments in the making of color 
separations which will eliminate much 
of the manual retouching and make for 
more faithful reproduction without the 
‘interpretation’ of the retoucher. Re- 
search which is already under way and 
still to be inaugurated, will bring many 
more developments in platemaking, in 
inks and in printing equipment. The 
research which has been done has largely 


had no trial since the impetus in gravure 
began only some ten to fifteen years ago, 
and we have had several years out for 
World War II.” 

Discussing the sheet-fed process of 
gravure, Mr. Bailey pointed out that the 
sheet-fed presses now being used were 
made by three manufacturers: Harris- 
Seybold Co., Miehle Printing Press and 
Mfg. Co., and Linotype and Machinery 
Ltd., of England, through the General 
Printing Machinery Corp. of Brooklyn. 
The war brought a suspension of manu- 
facture of these presses, he stated, but 
both Harris-Seybold and Miehle expect 
to resume manufacture in the future. 


“The bottleneck in the further de- 
velopment of sheet-fed gravure right now 
is press equipment, and it is to be hoped 
that this may be remedied even in the 
1942 models before too long, so that 
supply may begin to approach the de- 
mand that is ever increasing for the 
quality process of reproduction which is 
photo-gravure.” 


Lithography and Research 


Wade E. Griswold, executive director 
of the Lithographic Technical Founda- 
tion, discussed the function of the founda- 
tion. ‘Seldom, if ever, in the history of 
the American economy has an industry 
had as much benefit from cooperative, 
scientific research, education and serv- 
ices as had the lithographic industry in 
relation to the small amount spent 
compared to their dollar volume of 
business.” 


“Our membership includes between 
700 and 800 plants owning lithographic 
equipment, more than 250 suppliers and 
more than 700 skilled craftsmen. You 
can judge for yourselves their willingness 
to place the responsibility on this institu- 
tion for filling the research and educa- 
tional and service needs of the industry 
to the extent and degree that will provide 
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| The 1946-47 Officers and Executive Committee of Printing Industry of America. Front row—Four officers all re-elected (left to 
| right) : Richard Chamberlin, Washington, treasurer; Donald L. Boyd, Huntington, W. Va., vice president; James F. Newcomb, New York, 
, President; Ralph Thomas, Detroit, secretary. Rear row (left to right): Frank Beatty, executive secretary, Graphic Arts Association of 
Illinois, representing secretaries of PIA affiliated local associations; Robert Caffee, Pittsburgh; Fred Little, Wilmington, N. C.; Frank 
Pfeiffer, Dayton, Ohio; Clyde Murphy, St. Louis; Harold W. Hill, Cleveland; Allerton Jeffries, president Master Printers Section, Los 
Angeles; Carl E. Dunnagan, president of Union Employers Section, Chicago; James R. Brackett, general manager, Washington. 
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adequate insurance for the future,” Mr. 
Griswold said. 

“In addition to supplying technical 
and research bulletins and papers as a 
means of channelling the results of re- 
search to the men who can make use of 
the information, we undertake to perform 
_a simple educational purpose. 

“We prepare the shop manuals, the 
texts and the training courses based on 
generally accepted practices and new 
information growing out of research. All 
of our technical and educational infor- 
mation is published freely and made 
available in convenient publication form 
at cost.” 

“It seems to me that the very existence 
of this institution for twenty-two years 
and the fact that it has achieved effective 
cooperation on scientific research, educa- 
tion and service is an indication of the 
difference between the problems inherent 
in lithography and those of other proc- 
esses. The men supporting the programs 
of this institution are practical business 
men. They are as concerned as are men 
in other graphic arts processes with the 
advancement of the business of putting 
ink on paper. Knowing both the possi- 
bilities and the peculiarities of the process, 
they have chosen to support the scientific 
research, educational and service pro- 
gram of this institution.” 


Proposed Research Program 


Hon. A. E. Giegengack, United States 
Public Printer, delivered a paper on A 
Research Program for the Printing Industry 
of America. Mr. Giegengack has spoken 
upon research on several occasions, thus 
indicating willingness to enlist his offices 
in initiating a joint PIA-GPO program 
in the world’s largest printing plant. 

The Public Printer warned that “many 
of our customers are going to turn to 
other processes and other means of 
getting what they need with the resultant 
ioss of business (to the commercial 
printer) and possibly bankruptcy to 
many now in the printing trade.” 

He quoted from a recent letter re- 
ceived from President James F. Newcomb 
of PIA. Incorporated in the letter was 
an outline of a research program in which 
the GPO and the commercial printing 
industry would be interested. The out- 
line was developed with the cooperation 
of Alan Harvey, a management engineer 
who is vice president in, charge of pro- 
duction of a commercial printing plant 
in New York. 

Mr. Giegengack expressed willingness 
to cooperate with PIA. Immediately 
following is a briefed summary of the 
proposed research program: 

Printing Industry of America, Inc. 
believes that the developments arising 
from research opportunities in the 
Government Printing Office should be 
made available to private industry so that 
industry as a whole could benefit. 


It is our belief that the undertaking of 
a comprehensive research program by 
the Government Printing Office and the 
publication of the results of this program 
would be an incentive to greater effici- 
ency in the Government Printing Office 
itself and would be self-liquidating. No 
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additional expense to current operations 
would be required. 


1. Testing: 


The Government Printing Office is the 
logical laboratory in which equipment 
and materials, sold or to be sold by 
manufacturers, should be tested under 
field conditions. The Government Print- 
ing Office should publish the results of 
tests which it makes on equipment and 
materials used in the commercial print- 
ing industry. Tests could be run on 
presses, cutters, spray equipment, paper, 
ink, metals and each and every important 
item entering into the manufacture of 
printed materials. 


2. Standardization: of Mate- 


rials: 


A research program could determine, 
what performance should be expected 
for various types of inks, and minimum 
specifications set up to meet production 
requirements. In this way, it should be 
possible to encourage the production of 
standard commodities. Also contem- 
plated in such a program should be the 
standardization of weights, measure- 
ments, and nomenclature, etc. within 
the printing and allied industries in- 
cluding paper, ink, photoengraving, etc. 


3. Labeling and Specifications: 


Once standards of quality and per- 
formance are achieved for materials and 
equipment, the Government Printing 
Office should establish a system of infor- 
mative labeling and precise specifications 
so that the buyer can have a sound index 
of performance in advance of purchase, 


4. Manufacturing Methods: 


Because the commercial printing in- 
dustry involves many highly developed 
skills and careful judgements, it has 
suffered from a tendency toward custom 
developed manufacturing methods, a 
sound research program should include 
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the study of basic manufacturing meth. 
ods to determine the most efficient 
techniques. The Government Printing 
Office has the facilities to inquire into 
the simplest and most efficient methods 
to reduce time and relate the makeready 
problem to the general operations of the 
plant. How can time and cost be saved 
in these operations and how can specific 
programs be developed for various sizes 
of plants? Other problems deal with the 
handling of materials, melting of metals, 
plant housekeeping and safety, storage 
and filing systems, power drives of 
presses. ‘There is a whole field of research 
in the design of proper work places with- 
in the printing plant, proper lighting, 
elimination of noise. The files of research 
into manufacturing methods is unlimited, 
but the key to this research should be the 
application of sound engineering con- 
cepts within an industry which has been 
plagued by handicraft methods. 


5. Management Methods: 


Because it is an industry composed of 
many thousands of small or medium 
sized units without continuous engineer- 
ing supervision, many management pro- 
grams cannot be applied. An effort should 
be made to develop simple management 
procedures so that the best techniques of 
the Government Printing Office can be 
widely applied throughout the industry. 


6. Personnel: 


Historically, printing skills have been 
learned through serving an apprentice- 
ship. Yet, little or no control exists in the 
selection of personnel who are to serve 
such apprenticeships. But students of 
printing and of management recognize 
that the industry’s cadres could be vastly 
improved if scientific methods were de- 
veloped for the selection and training of 
personnel including the testing of me- 
chanical and mental aptitudes. 

The end use of the fully developed pro- 
gram would be by publication in book 
form by the Government Printing Office 
of a yearly manual kept up-to-date and 
offered for sale by the Government 
Printing Office to the 37,000 commercial 
printers in the United States. 

This program and its purpose would 
be similar to the excellent work done for 
farmers by the Department of Agri- 
culture in the distributing of its year book 
for better farming methods. 


To Handle Pulp Sales 


R. K. Ferguson, president of the St. 
Regis Paper Co., New York, N. Y., has 
announced that effective January |, 
1947, the company’s bleached and un- 
bleached sulphate pulp will be sold ex- 
clusively by the St. Regis Sales Corp. 
the St. Regis sales subsidiary. 

St. Regis pulp formerly was sold by 
Bulkley, Dunton Pulp Co., Inc., of New 
York, as brokers. 

William McNair, assistant pulp sales 
manager, now on loan to the OPA, will 
return soon to reestablish and manage the 
Chicago pulp sales office. 
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Run-of-Paper Color Clinic — An unusual as well as highly educational feature of 
the recent Illinois Newspaper Mechanical Conference was the clinical meeting held in 
the plant of the Waukegan (Ill.) News-Sun. Clarence R. Snethen, Mechanical Superin- 
tendent and his associates of the News-Sun, prepared the clinic to show how a 6 col., 15 
in. three-color and black advertisement is handled from plates to actual printing on the 
press. The interest of the executives attending the clinic is demonstrated by this 


illustration. 


R.0. ©. Color Uinie 


was feature of Illinois Newspaper Mechanical Conference 


ee 250 newspaper production 
and mechanical executives attended 
*™ the conference in Waukegan, III., on 
Saturday and Sunday, September 14 and 
15. The Karcher Hotel was headquarters 
for the conference. Clarence Snethen, 
Mechanical Supt. of the Waukegan 
News-Sun, presided. The News-Sun plant 
held considerable interest for the visiting 
executives, partly because of the recent 
addition of Teletypesetter equipment 
and partly because of the r.o.p. news- 
paper color clinic session and demon- 
stration run held right in the plant. 

During the conference, the Illinois 
Conference Research Committee sub- 
mitted its report. The committee con- 
sisted of: 

Personnel Training 
Chairman. 

Technical Training—Alex Massengale. 
Earl Anderson. 


-Don_ Shelley, 


New Equipment 

Linecasting Equipment — Clifford 
Entler. 
; Composing Room Production——-Duane 
Smit 

Printing Methods—Russell Miller. 

In the report were discussed personnel 
and technical training, new equipment 
and methods, engraved newspapers, 


facsimile radio, offset printing and color 
printing. 

On Sunday afternoon, a number of 
departmental clinics were held in the 
News-Sun mechanical departments as 
follows: 

Composing Room—Chairman: Chas. W. 
Hayden, Peoria Newspapers, and Earl 
Anderson, Rockford Consolidated News- 
papers. 

Machinists—Chairman: Clifford Entler, 
and DuaneW. Smith, both of the Decatur 
Herald-Review. 

Photo-engravers —- Chairman: Wilbur 
Auspurger, Peoria Star, and Ear] Ford, 
Bloomington Pantagraph. 

Stereo and Pressroom—Chairman: Elden 
Telford, DeKalb Chronicle, and R. 


Skinner, Peoria Newspapers. 


R.O.P. Color Clinic 


On Sunday afternoon, the r.o.p. Color 
Clinic was held in the plant of the 
Waukegan News-Sun. Actual preparation 
of a 6 col., 15 in. three-color and black 
advertisement was carried through from 
form preparation to the actual printing 
of an 8 page section was demonstrated. 

A summary of operations attendant 
upon printing an r.o.p. color advertise- 
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ment was prepared by Mr. Snethen 
which is printed in full below. 


Summary of News-Sun 
Color Technique 


Color printing on newspaper rotary 
presses calls for a high degree of accuracy. 

On newspapers, time is an all im- 
portant element, yet nothing must be 
neglected in preparing the plates to 
obtain register. 

On all color ads the News-Sun main- 
tains a three-day deadline. That means 
three days after the ad is OKd. This 
allows sufficient time for all departments 
to handle even the most complicated 
color ad without any overtime. 

The biggest percentage of material 
supplied for color ads will be mats. In 
most cases these will be baked mats and 
on these you should not experience too 
much trouble. However, when you are 
supplied color ads on ordinary dry mats, 
difficulty will be experienced in getting 
uniform shrinkage on each color. Lack 
of uniform shrinkage makes it impossible 
to get perfect register. One color and 
black will work fairly well but more 
colors than this are not practical. We do 
not accept color ads on dry mats. 


Whenever possible place color ads on 
pages which go against the center ring 
on the press. This eliminates the necessity 
of moving the plates after they are 
registered. In other words if you put 
color ads on the outside of the press 
cylinder, you cannot register until you 
get the inside plates. If you should have 
a replate on an inside plate you would 
be forced to re-register the color plate 
when it is on the outside. Any re-register 
of color will slow down the press run and 
probably make the run late. 


' Color Ad Composition 


In the composing room, the greatest 
possible care is required in preparing the 
form. All material used in mounting 
plates should be steel base. Avoid any 
basing material that is springy. Make 
form as solid as possible. Fasten down all 
plates securely with tape. 

Our chases used in color work are 
0.916 in. high and are milled on the 
surface, to reduce mat slippage. 

When form is OK and ready to mold, 
lock up a piece of 12 pt. rule at bottom 
below the page itself. Place it 2 pts. 
below the bottom of page. A notch in the 
rule is 18 pts. in width. When plates are 
cast this rule can be used to measure 
accurately the shrinkage on each plate. 
Just before plates are placed on press, 
rout off this rule. 

Every open space in the ad is filled up 
with dead metal in order to secure unl- 
form mat shrinkage. On shell casts the 
openings are filled with 8 pt. linotype 
slugs and on zincs the dead space is filled 
with zinc scraps from the engraving 
room. The nearer uniform you can keep 
the amount and location of dead metal, 
the better control you will have over mat 
shrinkage. Too much emphasis cannot be 
placed on this feature of color stereo- 


typing. 
(Continued on next page) 
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Illinois Conference Officers — Alex Massingale (left) of Peoria Newspapers, Inc., 
heads the Illinois Newspaper Mechanical conference during the year 1946-47. Otto Kurrle, 
Moline (Ill.) Dispatch (at his side) was elected vice president. Clarence R. Snethen 
(third from left) mechanical superintendent of the Waukegan (Ill.) News-Sun, is re- 
tiring president, and Howard M. Colton (right) of the Bloomington (Ill.) Pantagraph, 


was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 


Directors for the year were chosen as follows: Don Shelley, East St. Louis Journal; 
Wilbur Auspurger, Peoria Star; Clifford Entler, Decatur Herald-Review; Edward 
Raymond, DeKalb Chronicle; Ralph Skinner, Peoria Newspapers, Inc., and Clarence R. 
Snethen, retiring president, Waukegan News-Sun. 


Registering Color Forms 


The form is placed on the mat roller 
in the same position as you would roll a 
mat. Then the form is inked and a proof 
is rolled on the cellophane sheet. After 
proof is taken, dust off the printed side 
of the cellophane with talcum powder. 
This will dry the ink at once. Cellophane 
should be heavy so that it will not stretch. 
Cellophane used by News-Sun is 0.012 in. 
thick and may be purchased at Sears 
Roebuck & Co. 

Next, register the cellophane over the 
key form in the chase and place thumb 
tacks at head of chase in holes drilled 
there. Be sure to get perfect register as 
this is your key sheet to be used through- 
out the registering procedure in the 
composing and stereotype departments. 


Rolling Color Mats 


When you are sure of the register, 
remove the cellophane and thumb tacks 
and roll the mat. Next put cellophane 
sheet back on chase and replace thumb 
tacks and check the register. By doing 
this you can see whether the ad plate has 
shifted while being rolled. Do this before 
and after rolling each color mat. If you 
are careful to get a perfect register be- 
tween all colors, you’ll save much trouble 
and many hours of registering when 
plates are placed on the press. With 
perfect register on the part of the com- 
posing and stereotype rooms there is no 
necessity to twist plates when they are 
put on the press. 

In rolling, use mats from the center of 
the package as the moisture content will 
be more uniform. 

Our procedure is to roll two mats of 
each color. If you spoil one in casting 
you will have an extra one. This elimi- 
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nates any necessity of re-registering the 
forms again in the composing room. 


Pre-Scorching Color Mats 


In backing up color mats be careful 
to pack each mat exactly the same. This 
is another factor which helps keep the 
mat shrinkage uniform. Mark each mat 
to show its color. 

Before scorching the mats, examine 
each color carefully and select the one 
that will shrink the least. We pre-scorch 
all mats before putting them in the Sta- 
Hi. Next take the mat selected as one 
with the least shrinkage and pre-scorch. 

During this pre-scorching, measure 
the rule at the bottom until satisfied that 
it has shrunk as far as possible. Set the 
gauge so you can measure each mat in 
turn as it is pre-scorched. 

Measure the bottom rule of each mat 
as it is taken from the Sta-Hi. Each must 
be exactly the same width when measured 
on the bottom rule. Use another gauge 
for this operation so the gauge used on 
the pre-scorcher is not changed. 


Casting Color Plates 


In casting, measure each plate on the 
bottom rule and keep each plate uniform 
in width. The gauge used for pre-scorcher 
measure can be changed and used for 
this as the pre-scorching is completed 
before starting to cast plates. 

It is good practice to throw away the 
first three casts from each mat. Doing 
this will give the pressroom better plates. 

It may be necessary to throw away 
several of the first few casts from each 
mat to secure perfect register with the 
measuring gauge. Care during casting 
will save time and trouble in registering 


the various color plates on the press. Do 
not cool any of the plates by using water. 
Set them on the floor and let them coo] 
slowly. If all precautions have beep 
taken the plates will register. 


Mark each color plate as it is cast with 
the number of the cast on the back of the 
plate. For example: the first red plate 
cast mark on the back of plate ‘Red 1”. 
The next plate cast “Red 2”, etc. By 
these marks the pressman can use a com- 
plete series in plating up. For example: 
Black 2—Red 2—Blue 2 and Yellow 2. 
This system eliminates any chance of 
variation between different casts. 

In routing color plates for the press 
use a small router bit— J in. or not over 
lg in. Larger bits will pull the surface 
of the plate thus making register im- 
possible. 


Color Presswork 


In printing color work the correct 
sequence of colors is to print the lightest 
color first with the black printing last. 

In setting up the press and registering, 
first put on the black plates in correct 
position as to page margins. Then put 
on yellow plate and register yellow into 
the black. When register has been ob- 
tained, lift the rollers from the yellow 
plate and put on the blue and register it 
into the black. Lift the blue rollers and 
register the red plate into the black plate. 

The plates should now be in register 
except for some compensation at the 
heads. Drop all rollers and run enough 
copies to reach the speed at which it is 
expected to run the edition. From these 
printed copies any corrections can be 
made. If one color laps to the other a 
little, trim off with a stereotyper’s chisel. 

When there are only a few spots of 
color on a plate, it is well to undercut 
the plate 0.006 or 0.009 so as to avoid 
punching and thus breaking the web. 

In shimming plates use cardboards or 
strips of mats. Do not use metal, for if 
one comes loose it may damage a plate. 

In order to secure good color, par- 
ticularly on solid areas it is necessary to 
use harder cylinder packing than for 
ordinary black printing. If you get level 
sterotype plates you can use a very 
hard packing. This will give you a 
sharper printing reproduction. 

As to running speeds, experience on 
one’s own press will indicate the speed 
which holds register best. The News-Sun 
runs all color run from 15,000 to 18,000 
per hour. 


Color Printing Inks 


Inks can be purchased in an unlimited 
variety of colors and shades. But best 
results on 3-color and black can be 
secured by using the ANPA selected 
colors. These were adopted by the ANPA 
Mechanical Conference in 1937 and can 
be secured from any ink manufacturer. 
With these ANPA colors you can dupli- 
cate nearly any 3-color and black ad as 
all the larger advertising agencies have 
adopted these colors so as to secure unl- 
form color printing anywhere in the 
United States. 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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Air-Operated Pump Insures That Stereo Plates Will Be Cast Alike 


In the plant of the Cincinnati Enquirer, Production Manager 
H. D. Rindsberg and Stereotype Supt. Lee Moorman have 
recently developed an automatic means for casting plates on the 
Junior Autoplate Machines in use in that plant. The air cylinder 
operating device replaces pulling down the pump lever manually. 
In this way, the casting stroke of the pump lever is exactly alike 
in every instance. The device does two things: (1) Provides uni- 
form pour of the metal into the casting box, and (2) Lessens the 
labor attendant upon operation of the lever manually. 

Mr. Rindsberg explained that the device has been in opera- 
tion for over three months in the Enquirer stereotype depart- 


ment. Three more air cylinders are now being applied to other 
Junior Autoplates. 

Mr. Rindsberg states the Enquirer will be glad to furnish 
detailed drawings for installation at nominal cost. 

In the left-hand picture above the air cylinder, the piston of 
which operates the pump lever, is shown ready for the casting 
stroke. The operator has his hand in position on the control valve. 

In the right-hand picture, the air piston has depressed the 
pump lever and the pour has been completed. Another movement 
of the control valve by the operator and the picton rod will re- 
turn to its normal position raising with it the pump lever. 


Star and other evils eliminated in newspaper press- 


room by packing with thinner gauge blankets. 


By E. R. WEISKITTEL* 





‘ eae , iar oe 
Pressroom Superintendent, Youngstown, (O.) Vindicator. 


UITE a lot of talk concerning news- 

paper first impression printing and 

what to do about it took place at the 
recent ANPA Convention in Pittsburgh. 
This topic has been discussed at almost 
every mechanical conference but no 
direct attack has been made to overcome 
the so-called troubles such as show- 
through and slur. 

Inthewriter’s opinion, “show-through”’ 
is not a press problem. It is entirely a 
matter for the paper makers and the 
publishers. The paper makers can make 
a sheet of paper that will not ‘show 
through” but not at the speed necessary 
to meet the demands of the publishers 
for more paper. The speed of the paper 
machine determines to a great extent the 
formation of the sheet. This was proved 
when the 30 Ib. paper was used. The 
machine was slowed down about six or 
seven percent and the cost for loss of 
production was charged to the customer. 
If the mills get the necessary equipment 
to meet production demands then it may 
be possible to get a sheet of newsprint 
that will not “show-through.” 


“Slur” on the first impression is quite 
another problem and should never be 
confused with “show-through”’. “Slur” 
is caused by ink on the printed first im- 
pression being deposited on the second 
impression blanket and then the second 
impression plate blots the ink onto the 
first impression printed page. This con- 
dition is more noticeable at times than 
others. There must be a reason for this. 
Of course, one of the worst offenders that 
causes “‘slur’’ is the paper—uneven wind- 
ing, roll out of round, hard surface on 
sheet, and so on. These we know cause 
‘slur’? and offset on the first impression, 
but, what has been done to overcome 
this fault in the pressroom? 

The writer was asked to express his 
opinions about blankets at the 1942 
ANPA Convention in Chicago. (Mechan- 
ical Bulletin No. 28, page 141) I quote 
in part: 


I am going to make a statement 
with which, perhaps, many of you 
will not agree. I say that, before 
many years you are all going toagree 
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with it. It is that we are afraid to 
pack our presses the way they should 
be packed. The majority of men 
here, I believe, will agree they are 
packing their presses to around 
0.166 in. or better. The majority of 
them who are having trouble are 
packing to 0.170 in., 0.172. and 
0.174 in. I say to you gentlemen 
now that the sooner you all learn to 
pack your cylinders close to the pitch 
line the less trouble you will have. 


That statement was made four years 
ago and it was only recently that we had 
the nerve to pack our cylinders as close 
to pitch line as possible and still get the 
amount of impression necessary to print 
with. 

Today we are packing our Goss High 
Speed Anti-Friction Press with just 
0.014 in. of blanket over the diameter of 
the plate cylinder. Our plates are 
standard 0.4375 in. gauge. 

We believe we have definitely im- 
proved our first impression printing and 
it remains to be seen just how much use 
we will get from these blankets. 

We have experimented for the past 
five years with different blanket gauges 
and the result obtained has proved that 
the lesser amount of blanket used the 
longer its life. 

Going back a few years, we should re- 
member the spongy coated-felt blankets 
that required running in over a period 
of weeks before we would be printing as 
we should. It was necessary in those days 
to overpack enough to allow for go-down 
or ironing-out so that we could get the 
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blankets compressed to the thickness re- 
quired to print a clean, sharp paper. 

We can all recall how pressmen would 
say: “‘Wait a month or two and then see 
how these blankets print.’ Today that is 
not necessary as we can purchase blankets 
already compressed and ironed out which 
enables us to start much closer to the 
pitch line than formerly. 

It is a mistaken idea among pressmen 
to believe that the greater amount of 
overpack the longer the life of the 
blankets. The reverse is true as the fol- 
lowing explanation should prove. 

If the blanket cylinder is overpacked 
0.028 in. greater than the plate cylinder 
with a standard 0.4375 in. plate, the 
blankets roll or bulge ahead of the plates 
and cause a pushing and stretching effect. 
This crowding of the blankets ahead of 
the plate is due to the larger blanket 
cylinder and smaller plate cylinder “try- 
ing to equalize themselves”’ to the same 
diameter. 

The pressman then pulls the excess 
blanket into the opening of the cylinder 
and adds impression. This immediately 
creates the above-mentioned condition 
all over again. This goes on until the 
blankets have been rolled and mauled 
sufficiently so that the blanket cylinder 
diameter is the same as the plate cylinder 
at the point of impression or pitch line. 

Then the pressman will say, “Now we 
are really printing. But the face is all 
gone, so we will have to change blankets.” 

With the modern blankets available 
today why not use only enough blanket 
thickness to increase the diameter of the 


blanket cylinder to the same diameter as 
the plate cylinder and add just enough 
excess gauge to take care of 0.013 in. or 
0.014 in. impression needed to print with 
and allow for a slight go-down? This will 
keep the sheets or webs within the limits 
of gain provided to make a smooth- 
running press. 

At no time during the life of blankets, 
regardless of the excess gauge, is it neces- 
sary or possible to use more than just 
enough impression to print with, say 
0.012 in. or 0.013 in. Using more than 
this lowers the quality of the printing. 

Therefore, if a modern blanket is used 
on a Goss press the gauge should never 
be over 0.166 in. which is 0.018 in. over 
the plate cylinder, and 0.143 in. on other 
presses. This amount of overpack should 
be reduced according to the density of 
the blankets to the minimum. (We are 
using 0.014 in. overpack or a total of 
0.162 in.). If this is done, the excess pull 
mentioned above will be eliminated en- 
tirely and the stretch and thinning-out 
of the blankets will be negligible. The life 
of the blankets will be increased because 
they have not been twisted and torn 
during the ironing-out process. 

To overcome the density of the modern 
blanket some pressmen have increased 
the thickness of the plate. While this 
overcomes some of the evils of overpack- 
ing it also creates new ones, such as gears 
not running on pitch line due to having 
widened the space between the two 
cylinders. 

**Slurs” on first impression on account 
of overfeed of the web and poor running 


Modified Dog Prevents Blank Papers 


By G. M. BUUR* 





* Mechanical Superintendent, R. W. Ernest Printing, Los Angeles, Calif. 


writer and his associates have been 
newsprint conservation - conscious 
ever since war conditions have created a 
scarcity of print paper. To help conserve 
newsprint, and to overcome failure of the 
human element to function in every case, 


[vi other printing executives, the 





Fig. 1—Diagram showing outline of 
ductor roller disengagement dog for 
Duplex Standard Tubular press. By cut- 
ting the ‘‘ears” from the dog to the meas- 
urement indicated in this figure, dropping 
of the dog to permit normal operation of 
the ductor roller at the commencement of 
a press run is made automatic. 
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we have modified the design of a ductor 
roller disengagement dog on our Duplex 
Standard Tubular press. 

On the press, as mentioned above, 
there is a little dog (see Fig. 1) which 
must be flipped over manually to keep 
the ductor rollers from getting flat while 
the press is not in use. In the past, and in 
spite of all precaution, there seems to be 
a mysterious element even in the best 
operated pressrooms, that causes this dog 
to be forgotten before a run. Because of 
the failure of disengagement of the dog, 
there may be quite a few hundred spoils 
at the commencement of a run. 

As is well known, when the ductor 
roller is to be raised at the end of a run, 
the curved face of the dog contacts the 
roller shaft and holds it away from con- 
tact with the ink drum or the vibrators. 
By altering the dog as shown in the ac- 
companying diagram, the dropping of 
the dog is made automatic when the 
press is started. What takes place at this 
time is simply that when the high sur- 
face of the ductor roller operating cam 
raises the ductor roller, the dog drops 
down on the press frame out of engage- 
ment with the roller shaft. After the press 





of the combined webs to the folder will 
be encountered because the gains 
throughout the press were made to ac. 
commodate less cylinder feed. 


This may all sound a little far fetched 
but under running conditions over a 
period of five years these facts have been 
proved in our own plant. 

Some of the benefits resulting from 
use of the thinner gauge blankets are as 
follows: 


(1) Cleaner and sharper printing, 
especially on first impression. 

(2) Less trouble starting new 
blankets. 

(3) Plates wear longer. 

(4) Better running of the press 
when new blankets are put on. 

(5) Pulling of blankets into the slot 
practically eliminated. 

(6) Much longer life from blankets. 

(7) Resetting impression kept to a 
minimum, 

(8) Blankets remain resilient and 
face intact after long usage be- 
cause the life has not been 
pounded from them. 

(9) Heads and tails of blankets do 
not beat down. 

(10) Uneven stereo plates print 
better because the blanket re- 
mains resilient. 

(11) ‘‘Winders’? caused by loose 
blankets eliminated. 

(12) ‘Slur’ eliminated because the 
bulge ahead of the plate is kept 
to a minimum. 

(13) Cylinder ‘“‘jump” eliminated. 


run is completed, it still is necessary to 
raise the ductor roller by hand and place 


the dog under it to keep the rollers from 
becoming flat. 





y 


Fig. 2— Halftone illustration of section of 
press in plant of R. W. Ernest Printing, 
Los Angeles, Calif. The dog / is caused to 
drop automatically when the high point 
of operating cam 2 raises the ductor roller. 
In this way several hundred spoiled copies 
of papers are avoided. With the unmodi- 
fied dog, the spoilage is caused when press 
operator neglects to flip the dog out of 
engagement with the ductor roller shaft 
at the start of a run. 
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Improvements in machinery for converting wood pulp and other materials into paper 
have a counterpart in the development of equipment for handling all such materials and 
finished products. For example, low-lift platform truck here shown transporting a load 
of ground wood pulp, which has been pressed while wet and folded to form “‘laps’’, moves 
up to 4000 lbs. in much less time than a worker by manua! means conveys one-tenth of 
that quantity. The wage differential for the common laborer, or manual worker, and 
that of the power truck operator is comparatively small and all other cost factors also 
are decidedly in favor of the use of power equipment in plant and inter-plant transportation. 
Photo Elwell-Parker Electric Co. 





Equipment and Supplies 


Photoswitch Electronic Timer 


HOTOSWITCH Electronic ‘Timer. 
Type 30HL1, is an automatic timer 
for intervals from 1/20 sec. to 4 min. 
It is recommended for process control 
and machine timing when long-life, re- 
peat-cycle operation, or precise accu- 
racy is a prerequisite. This timer is used 
to control equipment operations of many 
kinds where time intervals are necessary. 
Type 30HL1, provides four basic 
types of timing: Interval, delayed action, 
automatic repeat, and programming, as 
well as many variations of these four 
fundamental types. All of these timing 
combinations are incorporated in this 
one timer and may be utilized by chang- 
ing external connections to the terminal 
board. In addition, a maximum time in- View of Photoswitch Electronic Timer. 
terval selector switch provides for 5 time Automatic in action from 1/20 sec. to 
Intervals. Thus Type 30HL1 is capable 4 min. 
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of timing for any interval between 1/20 
sec. and 4 min. with an accuracy varia- 
tion of less than 2%. 

Electrical circuit features of Photo- 
switch Type 30HL1 Timer are as follows: 
Foremost of these is the extreme flexi- 
bility of the whole unit which is obtained 
by bringing out many points of the cir- 
cuit to terminals on the front panel. The 
basic circuit has been designed so it is 
self-compensating for changes in line 
voltage. For this reason, accuracy does 
not change from day to day, nor will re- 
placement of the vacuum tube alter the 
original 2% limit of accuracy variation. 
Either 115 v. or 230 v. supply line may be 
used. Even low line voltages do not 
affect the timer’s operation. Although the 
Type 30HL1 Timer offers wide flexibil- 
ity, it employs one tube and one relay. 


Inkmaster Typographic Rollers 


N informative bulletin has been pub- 

lished by Ideal Roller & Mfg. Co. 
*™ The bulletin is entitled Ideal Ink- 
master ‘Typographic Rollers. Besides the 
original use for which these rollers were 
designed, it is stated in the bulletin that 
Inkmaster rollers may be used as form 
rollers with rubber plates; as form and 
distributor rollers with waterbase inks 
where there are no rules and the work is 
large block or solids; with Scherer Ink 
Rollup process in photo-engraving; for 
photo-engraving hand rollers and on 
Vandercook proof presses; as oil wips 
rollers on multi-color presses in place of 
traveling tympan to prevent offset. De- 
tailed instructions are also given for 
proper care of these rollers in the 
pressroom. 


Max-Min Thermometer 


An all-metal thermometer known as 
the Max-Min, which indicates the maxi- 
mum or minimum temperatures reached, 





Views of Weston Max-Min thermometer 
showing dial face and pointer setting knob. 


has been introduced by the Weston 
Electrical Instrument Corp. 

The new Max-Min, has an auxiliary 
red index which is manually set by a 
finger knob protruding from the center 
of the scale glass (as illustrated). 

When a record of the lowest tempera- 
ture reached is desired, this index is 
placed to the low side of the temperature 
pointer. The pointer will move the index 
to the lowest temperature reached during 
any operating period, and the index will 
remain at that low point until manually 
re-set. For a record of the highest tem- 
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perature reached, the index is simply set 
at the high side of the pointer. 

This thermometer is now available in 
two models, 221M and 222M, with scale 
diameters of 3 and 5 in. respectively, or, 
in stem lengths from 2!4 to 48 in. 

It is claimed this thermometer fills the 
need for a low-cost device which will pro- 
vide an accurate record of high or low 
temperatures, such as on transformers, 
ovens, chemical equipment, etc., as well 
as in many processing operations 
throughout industry. Complete infor- 
mation is available from Weston Instru- 
ment Co. or Printing Equipment Engineer 
will forward your request. 


Mack Mercu-Trol 


relay for throwing off and on the cur- 

rent used in various kinds of electri- 
cal heating equipment applications. One 
of its uses is on electric line-composing 
machine metal pots. It will handle cur- 
rent loads up to 35 amp. With this unit 
it is possible to use a thermostat on two- 


ie Mack Mercu-Trol is an electrical 


BLECTRIC DEVICES CO. 
ELKINS PARK, PA., U.S.A 
TYPE:. 


COiL:- ie 
" OAD 





View of Mercu-Trol Electrical Relay 
which, manufacturer states, will operate 
on any type metal electric heat unit. 


wire control since the relay is designed 
to take frequent operation without burn- 
ing of the contacts and in turn provides 
close temperature control. 

The tungsten contacts are hermetically 
sealed in a heavy glass enclosure, Mer- 
cury-to-mercury make-and-break in in- 
ert gas. There is one moving part—a 
positive, free floating magnetic plunger 
with silent operation. The coil and load 
terminals are readily accessible on all 
installations. 

Capacities—Motor loads up to 2 h.p., 
110 v. or 220 v. a.c. Current loads up to 
35 amps., 110 v; 25 amps., 220 v., a.c. 

Further information may be obtained 
from Mack Electric Devices Co., direct, 
or Printing Equipment Engineer will be glad 
to pass along your request. 
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View of Dornbrock Circle- 
Cutting Machine in actual 
operation. Cuts circles from 
stereo flay-casts up to 15 in. 
diam. Other patterns also 
may be produced. For ad- 
vertising and display com- 
position. 


Circle Cutting Machine 
ls: Dornbrock Circle Cutting Ma- 


chine, recently announced by the 

Circle-Cutting Machine Co., is used 
for cutting circles from flat stereotype 
casts. With this machine, many sizes and 
shapes may be cut for use in advertising 
composition and for enclosing featured 
sales items and/or prices. Circles, com- 
bination circles, cloverleaf designs, heart 
shapes, and the like up to 15 in. diam. 
may be produced according to the in- 





DoAll Zephyr Stereotype 
Sawing Machine 


HE DoAll Zephyr High-Speed Saw- 
T ing Machine Model Z16, has been 
developed especially for cutting 
stereotype shell and type high casts, in 
addition to wood, plastics and certain 
metals, states The DoAll Co. The ma- 


View of work table and 
top section of DoAll 
Zephyr stereotype metal 
cutting machine. Shell or 
type-high casts may be 
cut on the Z16 Model. 
Special buttress band saw 
blade with coarse tooth 
clearance is provided. Saw 
Kerf is l% in. wide. In 
mortising work, saw cuts 
squarely up to the corner 
without undercutting. 





ee 
be 





genuity of the operator in the stereotype 
department. 

Manufacturer states any size circle can 
be cut on this machine in 2 min. or less, 
Patterns may be cut from stereo cast 
shell (0.152 in. thick, or zinc-high (0.064 
in. thickness) bearing black or benday 
printing surfaces can be used. 

Dimensions of the machine are 24 in. 
by 24 in. at the base and it is 21 in. in 
height. Furnished with motor and six 
cutting tools. 


chine is furnished complete ready for 
operation. 

The cutting tool used on the machine 
is a DoAll Buttress blade fabricated with 
coarse tooth clearance which produces a 
clean and smooth separation of the metal. 
The blade can be operated at from 1000 
to 5000 f.p.m. according to the nature of 
the work but usually is run at 2500 to 
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3000 f.p.m. for stereotype cutting work. 
A2h.p. motor drives the saw blade. In- 
finite variable speeds are attained 
through a DoAll Variable Speed Unit. 

The work height on the table is 10 in. 
with 16 in. throat clearance. Height of 
the machine is 75 in. and floor space it 
takes is 37 in. by 41 in. As will be seen in 
the illustration, an adjustable nozzle can 
be directed to blow away all metal chips, 
thus keeping the operator’s view of the 
immediate work area visible at all times. 
An air pump within the machine sup- 
plies the compressed air for this purpose. 

Also available are accessories such as 
the DoAll built-in butt welder for joining 
saw blades, tilting table, angle saw 
guides, bevel rip fence, cut-off attach- 
ment and disk cutting attachment. 


Base Lock Rubber Type System 


has been announced by Wm. A. 
Force & Co. The user is enabled to 
compose different faces and different 
bodies of rubber type in the same line 
with alignment at the top or bottom. 
The rubber type is cast in one piece to 
standard height. The base is cast from 
rubber in one piece. Any length, width 
or shape can be made. The base can be 
mounted flat or curved. In this base all 
type sizes can be inserted. 
Type is locked in the base by finger 
pressure. The base will hold the type 
firmly in position. Manufacturer states 


j NEW rubber type stamping method 





Base Lock Rubber Type for stamping pur- 
poses is shown here in holder. Tongues on 
type fit into grooves in holder permitting 
top or bottom alignment of different sizes 
for regular rubber stamp work and for 
Price cards. 


the rubber cushion under the base assures 
all-over impressions. 

Features claimed for the Base Lock 
Rubber Type are: (1) Any size type can 
be used with any other; (2) Space be- 
tween type lines can be varied with sev- 
eral type sizes used at once if desired: 
(3) Type always lies flat thus giving uni- 
form impression ; (4) No spaces are neces- 
sary and (5) Rubber type can be used as 
a hand stamp or mounted on special 
bases for hand printing or automatic ma- 
chines for code dating, imprinting, etc. 

Type holders are available in any size 
or shape. Holder will support any size 
type. For example, a holder made to take 
1 in. high type will accommodate any 
size type listed. It will take three lines of 
¥ in. type, or two lines of 14 in. type. 
Special holders can be made in any size 
or form for imprints on flat, concave, 
convex or cylindrical surfaces. Type of 
various sizes is supplied in fonts. 





Of 


Diagram shows how Plano- 
graphers’ Rig & Reel is 
applied to any make of —— 
typewriter. Uses one-time 

carbon paper ribbon. | 


Planographers’ Rig & Reel 


JA\HE improved Planographers’ Rig & 
Reel is a separate device for per- 
forming the usual functions of the 

ribbon on any make of typewriter—man- 

ual or electric. It consists of a separate 
ribbon spool stand and a winding unit. 

Any make, width or length of one-time 

paper ribbon is used. It can be used on a 

typewriter for preparing catalogs, folders, 

direct image plates for letters, masters for 

Hectograph gelatin machines and 

matched fill-ins on circular letters in 


Electronic Tachometer 


N electronic tachometer designed for 
\ measuring rotating speeds from 300 
4™ to 50,000 rpm has been announced 
by the Special Products Div. of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. Weighing 19 lb., the 
new tachometer is useful for the pro- 
duction testing of equipment instantane- 
ously without the necessity for any 
permanent attachments. It can be used 
to indicate the speeds of electric motors, 
machine tools, pumps, fans, blowers and 
other types of rotating equipment. 


The electronic tachometer consists of 
a small pick-up head, six feet of flexible 
cable, and a measuring unit with a 
panel-mounted indicating instrument 
reading directly in rpm. Either a low- 


Winding Unit 














making plates for Multiliths, Davidsons, 
Webendorfer or Harris presses. 

The device may be attached or de- 
tached or switched from one typewriter 
to another. It works from either right or 
left side of typewriter. Manufacturer 
states typewriter must be in good condi- 
tion with a hard platen and no type 
characters off their feet. Can be used on 
any style desk. 

Further information is available from 
Planographers Rig & Reel Co., direct, 
or through Printing Equipment Engineer. 


speed or high-speed head can be used 
with the instrument. The low-speed 
head provides five speed ranges, 0-1000, 
0-2000, 0-5000, 0-10,000, and 0-20,000 
rpm, while the high-speed head provides 
three speed ranges, 0-10,000, 0-20,000, 
and 0-50,000 rpm. 

Each pick-up head consists of a light- 
interrupting disk and a phototube. Light 
shining upon the phototube through the 
openings in the rotating disk produces 
input signals which are then transferred 
to the measuring unit, which indicates 
the rpm of the equipment being tested. 
The shaft to which the disk is attached 
rotates on ball bearings and requires 
very little torque, and therefore the 
speed of the equipment being measured 
is not reduced by use of the tachometer. 





Six carloads containing the first presses of a battery of magazine printing presses built 
by R. Hoe & Co., Inc., for R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company of Chicago, cleared the 
siding at the Hoe plant in New York, N. Y., the week of August 19. According to Arthur 
Dressel, Hoe’s Vice President and General Sales Manager, the presses were planned and 
designed during the war in accordance with Donnelley specifications and are the first 
post-war design presses to be built by Hoe since V-J Day. 
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Two Steps Which Can Be 
Taken by Plants Operating 
Offset Equipment 


graphic equipment can take now to 

help keep up production quality, 
reasonable profits, and customer satis- 
faction despite the increased cost of 
materials, labor and overhead and the 
shortage of highly skilled craftsmen are: 
1. Upgrade skilled craftsmen by in-plant 
or cooperative training programs with 
LTF texts, manuals, courses or by send- 
ing men to one of the five organized and 
equipped trade schools offering training 
supplementary to on-the-job training for 
apprentices, equivalent or above, using 
LTF texts, courses, manuals and ma- 
terials. 

(Write for full details including how to 
use LTF course outlines to have pro- 
grams properly certified, list of tools and 
equipment for each course for which the 
Veterans’ Administration pays, curricula, 
list of supplies and chemicals needed for 
each course.) 

2. Invest in the research work being 
expedited at the LTF laboratories in 
association with the Armour Research 
Foundation to take advantage of recent 
scientific developments to improve tone 
and color control and correction methods 
with reduction of handwork, makeovers, 
wastes, variables,—to standardize plate 
metals and provide means of specifying 
more uniform grains—to improve coat- 
ings, fountain solutions, etches, etc. 

Increase the amount of your sustaining 
or annual dues memberships and see that 
every key man in your plant is a $10 
member. 

Study the articles in the trade press 
regarding LTF activities. Read carefully 
and respond to the letters you have re- 
ceived or will receive from the President 
and Executive Director of your scientific, 
research and educational institution in 
the next few weeks. 


sr steps every plant operating litho- 


For further information, write to 


The Lithographic Technical 
Foundation, 

131 East 39th Street, 

New York 16, N. Y. 





Lighting Maintenance Ladder 


O maintain high lighting levels of 
{ small fluorescent installations, engi- 
neers of Sylvania Electric Products 
Inc., have developed this all purpose 
maintenance ladder, which is easy and 
inexpensive to build. By the addition of 
sheet metal or wood racks to any ladder, 
spaces are provided for burned out 
lamps, new lamps, starters, cleaning 
cloths and two buckets, one for the 
cleaning solution and the other for rinse 
water. 
A systematic plan of fluorescent main- 
tenance insures continuous peak per- 
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formance of fluorescent lamps and fix- 
tures with minimum dimunition of light 
output. In one installation studied by 
Sylvania Electric, accumulated dirt and 
dust on lamps and reflectors caused a 
27% light loss. The frequency of clean- 
ing is dependent on locality and dirt in 








the atmosphere. When fixtures are pro- 
viding one quarter to one third less light 
than the designed output, it is time for a 
soap and water application. 


Color Harmony 


Manual 


IF INTEREST to persons who work 
() with color is the publication of a 
Large Chip Edition of the Color 
Harmony Manual by Color Laboratories 
Division, Container Corporation. In this, 
the individual color chips are 1 in. square 
plus a tab, providing two and one-half 
times more working area than the chips 
in the 1942 edition. Among the advan- 
tages of the larger working area of the 
chips are the increased speed with which 
a visual impression of a color is gained, 
and the ease with which color matching 
is accomplished. Also, the necessarily 
larger charts (11 in. by 1834 in. when 
open) are more appropriate for teaching 


Large Chip Edition of Color 
Harmony Manual consists 
of 12 handbooks containing 
680 movable color chips, 
work chart, removable gray 
scale holder, 24 page illus- 
trated text and buckram 
covered box. Work chart 
(foreground) permits ar- 
rangement of circular or 














The cleaning agent to be used depends 
on the type of reflecting surface. Reflec. 
tors which are only a slightly dirty can 
be rubbed with a damp cloth, but to re. 
move hardened dirt on a_ porcelain 
enamel surface, an efficient and con. 
centrated ‘‘soapless” soap will do a 
thorough job with minimum amount of 
effort and leave the surface clean. Syn- 
thetic enamel surfaces require a green 
soap solution briskly applied. On an 
aluminum reflector, the solution must be 
as neutral as possible since mild alkalin- 
ity or acidity will destroy the reflectivity 
of the metal finish. A green soap solution 
or one of the special wax or wax emulsion 
cleaners which have been specifically de- 
veloped for cleaning aluminum are rec- 
ommended. Glass surfaces of lamps and 
diffusers are best cleaned with trisodium 
phosphate, and no rinsing is necessary. 


Color Strength 


N LETTERPRESS, increased speed 
| generally means that thinner ink films 
have to be used and that in turn 
means inks of higher color strength have 
to be used to counteract the effect of the 
thinner films. This may be provided for 
by using toners. 


and for presenting color schemes before 
groups of people. 

The shape of each chip provides a tab 
on which is printed the complete Ost- 
wald notation for that color. All chips 
are removable from their positions which 
are marked accordingly for return. The 
location of any Ostwald notation is evi- 
dent from a glance at the transparent 
flyleaf which is printed with all letter 
notations. 

A new feature of the Large Chip Edi- 
tion is a work chart in which the chips 
may be arranged for study in circular or 
linear series. Also included is a 24 page 
text which has been revised from the 
original text where more exact wording 
seemed appropriate. It explains the basic 
Ostwald principles of color order in non- 
technical language, and tells how to use 
them to obtain harmony in color. 

















linear series of chips. 
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8 OFFSET-LITH 


* GRAVURE 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES EACH HAVE 
IN SPECIALTY FIELDS 


Analysis 





By R. P. WILLARD* 


specialties, which are mass produced, 

are manufactured on machines of 
special design. Labels, wrappers, printed 
tape, business forms, bags, tickets, and 
countless other paper products are con- 
verted at lowest cost on special equip- 
ment which not only prints, but per- 
forms many finishing operations as well. 

In building machines of this nature, 
the Development Engineer must select 
the printing process which will be best 
suited to the work being turned out. For 
a number of years we have witnessed 
controversy between the advocates of 
letterpress, offset, and to some extent 
gravure, as to the ‘‘best”’ process. From 
the standpoint of the specialty press 
builder this argument is absurd. Each of 
these processes has certain advantages 
and disadvantages. Each is capable of 
doing excellent work and each should 
be carefully considered in the light of the 
desired results. There is no all around 
“best” process. 

In selecting a printing method for the 
specialty machine, there are five major 
factors which must be considered. These 
are: 


| LARGE PORTION of the printed 


a. The stock to be run. 
b. The specifications of the product, 
including quality desired. 
The length of run on each order. 
. The percentage of repeat orders. 
e. Auxiliary equipment necessary. 


a. 9 


Considering the Processes 


The problem of the Development 
Engineer is to select that process which 
will, in view of the factors listed above, 
result in the most efficient production 
method. He must also consider the cost 
of plates, initial cost of the machine and 
maintenance, wastage of stock, skill of 
the operating staff, speed of operation, 
makeready time, and all other factors 
which will influence the profit sheet. 

As a general rule, on mass production 
work there are three major processes to 
choose from: 

a. Letterpress, either oil ink or aniline 

printing from 
1. Stereotype plates 
2. Rubber plates and plastic plates 


paper converter 


of printing processes for use by specialty 


* Development Engineer, Moore Business Forms, Inc., Elmira, New York 


3. Electrotypes 

4. Engraved cylinders 
b. Offset printing with 

1. Albumen plates 

2. Deep etch plates 


c. Gravure printing 


Each of these processes must be studied 
with respect to the five factors specified 
by the customer. 


The Process and the Stock 


Let us consider the factor of stock to be 
printed upon. The greater percentage of 
converters used either paper, board or 
cellophane as their raw material and this 
article is restricted to a consideration of 
these three items. 

Letterpress printing is suitable for use 
on all of these materials, and especially 
on all types of paper and board, includ- 
ing newsprint. Although _ letterpress 
printing has been done on cellophane 
with metal plates and oil inks, it should 
be recognized that cellophane does not 
have the absorptive powers of paper, and 
serious drying problems may be en- 
countered at high speeds, unless special 
inks which set by polymerization, oxida- 
tion or freezing are utilized. If the quality 
of work is not too great, it is advisable to 
give serious consideration to the use of 
aniline inks and rubber plates on cello- 
phane. These inks designed to stick to 
cellophane, and setting by the evapora- 
tion of low boiling solvents are quite 
suitable for high speed work. 

Offset printing may be chosen for use 
on paper and board, and is suitable for 
a great variety of surfaces. However, 
considerable difficulty is encountered if 
this process is used on newsprint, or other 
stock where the “‘pick”’ is low, due to the 
lint and paper fibres working back into 
the ink distribution system. On work of 
a cheap nature the cost of paper with a 
sufficiently high “‘pick”’ factor often pre- 
cludes the selection of this process. The 
characteristics of the inks used for offset 
work tend to prohibit their use on a non- 
absorptive surface such as cellophane. It 
is true that they are used in tin plate 
work, but in that case the drying is 
usually effected by maintaining the plate 
at a temperature of about 250 deg. F. 
for 15 or 20 min. 


Gravure printing is suitable for high 
quality work on a great variety of papers 
and boards. Drying takes place by a 
combination of penetration and evapora- 
tion. Because volatile solvents are used, 
very high speed can be obtained with 
proper drying equipment. Whereas 
aniline printing with rubber plates is 
satisfactory for the cheaper classes of 
cellophane printing, gravure is capable 
of producing a much higher quality 
product on this material. 


Considering Specialty Presses 


The second factor which the specialty 
press builder must consider is the specifi- 
cations and quality of the work to be run. 
From the standpoint of the designer, the 
least expensive, and most efficient ma- 
chine is one which operates continuously 
on one size and style of product rather 
than on a variety of sizes and styles. 


As a general rule, the fastest specialty 
machines are web-fed rotaries, and it is 
usually advantageous, where finishing 
operations are combined with the press, 
to do the printing before the sheet is 
severed from the web. This permits better 
control of the web during the subsequent 
operations, in addition to a simpler 
machine. 


If, however, the customer specifies 
that the unit shall be capable of accom- 
modating a wide variety of sheet lengths, 
the problem is sometimes a difficult one 
on a web press. Unless the specified sheet 
lengths are a division of the printing 
cylinder circumference, it is necessary 
to utilize interchangeable printing cylin- 
ders of various diameters. 


Interchangeable Cylinders 


Any of the printing presses can be 
built to utilize interchangeable cylinders, 
but more difficulty is encountered with 
some than with others. Especially if the 
cylinder size must be changed frequently, 
it is important that this can be done 
with a minimum of effort. Some of the 
major problems encountered in the de- 
sign of interchangeable cylinder units 
are discussed below. e 

Letterpress printing machines utilizing 
metal plates such as stereotypes and 








electrotypes have been made with inter- 
changeable printing cylinders. This type 
of construction is however rather ex- 
pensive, especially if many sizes of cylin- 
ders are required. Plate cylinders for 
stereotypes and electrotypes are often 
made rather elaborately because they 
must have some means of holding the 
plates on their surface. Impression cylin- 
ders for this type of work are generally 
built with a gap at some point in their 
circumference for the packing reel rods 
or anchor bars. This style of impression 
cylinder necessitates that it be changed 
each time the plate cylinder is changed, 
otherwise a hunting condition will exist 
between the cylinders. A further factor 
to consider is that the ink form rolls must 
be adjustable to accommodate various 
plate cylinder circumferences. ‘This is not 
too difficult a problem if not more than 
two form rolls are used, but it is some- 
times troublesome to use three or more 
form rolls on an adjustable cylinder press. 
The reader can readily appreciate the 
fact that with all of the major printing 
components positioned on adjustable, 
rather than fixed bearings, the rigidity 
of the machine may not be all that could 
be desired, unless the design is very 
carefully worked out. 

Some converters using interchangeable 
stereotype or electrotype plate cylinders, 
and especially engraved cylinders, do not 
remove the impression cylinder when 
changing sizes, but prefer to print upon 
an impression cylinder coated with solid 
rubber. This cylinder having no gap 
does not have to be equal in diameter to 
the plate cylinder. Naturally, work pro- 
duced on this type of unit with very little 
opportunity for makeready is not of high 
quality unless the plates are quite accu- 
rate. Excellent work can be done, how- 
ever, with precisely made engraved 
plates in the form of sleeves which are 
slipped on over the plate cylinder shaft. 

Aniline printing with rubber plates is 
a practical method to use in conjunction 
with interchangeable printing cylinders. 
These machines are built with a steel 
impression cylinder having a ground 
surface and no gap. It is therefore not 
necessary to alter this cylinder when 
making changes. As a general rule the 
rubber plates are fastened by adhesives 
directly to the plate cylinders, thus 
eliminating any need for plate clamping 
devices, and reducing cylinder costs to 
a minimum. In fact, the cost of many of 
these plate cylinders is low enough to 
permit operators to leave their plates on 
the cylinders and store them for repeat 
orders. A further consideration of the 
aniline press is that it usually has one ink 
form roll, and adjustment can be made 
to the plate by racking the fountain for- 
ward or back. The simplicity of design 
of this type of unit makes it appealing to 
the converter producing printing of 
ordinary quality. 

Offset presses are not generally con- 
sidered adaptable to the use of variable 
size printing cylinders, as the extra 
complication of an adjustable water 
fountain and blanket cylinder tends to 
create a machine of some complexity. 

Gravure printing is especially suitable 
for use with plate cylinders of varying 
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sizes. A hard rubber surfaced impression 
cylinder is used with no gap, and there 
are usually no form rolls to contend with, 
although the doctor blade must be ad- 
justable through the size range required. 


Other Factors Influencing 
Choice of Process 


The third and fourth factors which in- 
fluence the choice of a printing process 
for the specialty paper convertor are the 
average length of order, and the per- 
centage of repeat orders or re-runs. 

It is quite evident that plates prepared 
by the different processes have a con- 
considerable variation in the average 
number of impressions which can be 
secured, as well as in their cost of manu- 
facture. In addition, the makeready time 
required on the press in preparation for 
actual printing varies greatly with the 
process. ‘This cost while chargeable to 
the pressroom can logically be treated as 
a part of the plate cost. 

The problem, therefore, is to select 
that particular process which will pro- 


produce work of adequate quality, and 
at the same time result in the lowest plate 
cost per unit of product on runs of the 
average length sold by the manufacturer, 


It is not economic to make an expen- 
sive plate for a specific job and discard 
it when only partly worn out, because 
the order is completed. In some cases the 


(Continued on Page 68) 


Perfection Type Moves 


Lloyd Libby, president of Perfection 
Type, Inc., a printing supply and trade 
composition house in St. Paul, Minn., 
has announced the purchase of a $100,000 
building on Kellogg Blvd. at Cedar St. 

The new building with 20,000 ft. of 
floor space is three times the size of the 
present plant. It will house a complete 
machine shop to repair or rebuild print- 
ing equipment. 

The move to the new building was 
completed the first part of September. 











Conference Dates 


Journal. 


Ave. S., Minneapolis 6, Minn. 


risburg, Pa. 


(Tenn.) Times. 


(Tex.) Express-News. 











ANPA Mechanical Conference— Palmer House, Chicago, III., June 9, 
10, 11, 1947. Worth Coutney, Chairman; Walter E. Wines, Manager, 
ANPA Mechanical Dept., 370 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Great Lakes Mechanical Conference—Hotel Claypool, Indianapolis, 
Ind., October 27, 28 and 29. George Fuller, President, Stereotype Supt., 
Cleveland Press; Al Oberg, Secretary, Comp. Room Supt., Flint (Mich.) 


International Association of Printing House Craftsmen— 

1947 convention city to be announced later. Wm. H. Griffin, President, 
Griffin Bros., 447 Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif.; Secretary, Pearl E. 
Oldt, Central High School, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


International Trade Composition Association—Frank M. Sherman, 
Executive Secretary, 1015 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Midwest International Stereotypers and Electrotypers Terre 
Haute House, Terre Haute, Ind. November 21, 22 and 23. 


National Association of Photo Lithographers—Shorecham Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. October 3, 4 and 5. Walter Soderstrom, Executive 
Secretary, 1776 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


New England Mechanical Conference—Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass., 
Oct. 5 and 6. George L. Green, President, Providence (R.I.) Journal; 
Walter C. Crighton, Secretary-Treasurer, New London (Conn.) Day. 


Northwest Mechanical Conference — Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Feb. 15, 16 and 17. President, Wm. C. Brown, Mechanical Supt., 
Minneapolis (Minn.) Star-Journal; Vernon Eck, Secretary, 3725 48th 


Pacific Newspaper Mechanical Conference — 1947 meeting at Hotel 
Fairmont, San Francisco, Calif. May 11, 12, 13, 1947. President Ira E. 
Stuck, San Francisco Shopping News. 


PNPA Newspaper Mechanical Conference—Wm. N. Hardy, Mgr., 
Pennsylvania Newspaper Publishers’ Assoc., 209 Telegraph Bldg., Har- 


Printing Industry of America—James R. Brackett, General Manager, 
719 Fifteenth St., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


SNPA (Eastern Div.) Mechanical Conference—Walter C. Johnson, 
Manager SNPA, P. O. Box 1569, Chattanooga 1, Tenn. Chairman Execu- 
tive Committee, I. J. Gardner, jr., Composing Room Supt., Chattanooga 


SNPA (Western Division) Mechanical Conference—Galveston, Texas. 
February 17, 1947. Secretary, C. W. Tabb, 723 Texas Bank Bldg., Dallas, 
Tex. Executive Committee Chairman, F. J. Williamson, San Antonio 
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Call-Bulletin who played an important 


late 
. the part in the achievement were the follow- 
urer. HRE i y COLOR PROCK \8 PAGK ing: James: Bales, Managing Editor; 
ne Harry Davidson, who had charge of 
oie : : technical photo and art details; staff 
ause printed in newspaper on same day picture was taken a ie Bill Nichols and Jimmy 
the : ickell; C. G. Hodgson, Production 
by San Francisco Call-Bulletin Manager; Lloyd Bjelland, Engraving 
» 68) Foreman; J. W. Fitzsimmons, Stereotype 
Superintendent; and Bob Clarkson, 

ARKING a forward step in the use plate—a total of 18 plates were Press Room Superintendent. : 

\| of color by daily newspapers, ‘The needed for the three rotary presses t This new development is not the first 
MH San Francisco Call-Bulletin recently —was delivered to the pressroom at time The Call-Bulletin has pioneered in 
tion printed a three-color, full-page news 2:15; and at 2:20 the plates had the use of color. ; ; 
ade picture of a Shrine parade within a few been registered and the presses were It was about eight years ago that this 
nn., hours of the time the picture was taken. running at full speed. same San Francisco newspaper experi- 
000 It is believed that this was the first time a a oe ee ee eee mented with the use of built-in color in 
St that a color separation news picture was Picture Director, estimates that with nate: pataten. The re _— 
of printed by any paper in the United more experience it will become routine none — + canen meee aisle 
the States on the same day the picture was to be printing news pictures in three ce pape s Cee See saree cree 
i taken. The Chicago 7ribune printed color pot - ee teal P ah noes Reale Saturday. These, of course, are produced 
tage ss ange TR ss than 3 hr. after the pictures through the anolication of color solide 
nt- gaia ee oes wa eg ai are taken. aa po ~ black and olde asad a 
arade—but these appeared ina } ay Teoria: a =e i S, as 
So eee og 2ybical of the care caken in all phases Gifereniated fromthe color. procs 
; ies _ pictures reproduced in the latest experi- 





On the day of the big parade during 
the Shrine convention in San Francisco, 
The Call-Bulletin posted two of its staff 
photographers—Bill Nichols and Jimmy 
Nickell—on a photo truck at the corner 
of Market and Montgomery Sts. As the 
main units of the parade marched on to 
Market St. from Montgomery, the pho- 
tographers snapped their shots and gave 
the plates to a motorcycle messenger. 

The picture was taken at 10:35 in the 
morning, and The Call-Bulletin edition 
that rolled off the presses at 2:20 that 
afternoon carried, on the first page of 
the paper’s Green Flash section, a full- 
page, three-color picture of the Shriners 
in their colorful uniforms, parading along 
the banner-decorated streets of San 
Francisco. 


One-Shot Camera 


The camera used for this advanced 
experiment was a National One-Shot 
Color Camera. With one shot through a 
single lens, this camera exposes the three 
filtered color separations on three in- 


tation on several days before the parade, 
with test shots at various locations along 
the route of march. During the experi- 
mental period, banners were put up in 
certain locations to provide color in the 
sky for better composition. 

Teamwork was the important factor 
in the success of the color printing ex- 
periment. Among the individuals on The 


ments. 
Use Regular Press Units 


Another Call-Bulletin development 
brought about color comics in the paper’s 
regular daily editions. The unusual 
factor here is that the color is printed on 
the regular presses—not on special color 








sonville, Fla., September 1946. 


NEW PHOTO-ENGRAVING PLANT FOR SMALL 
NEWSPAPER PLANT 


Compiled by Elmer Aslinger, Production Manager, Greensboro (N.C.) 
News-Record, for SNPA Newspaper Mechanical Conference, Jack- 


Do you plan to install a newspaper engraving plant? If so, the follow- 
ing information probably will be of help to you. For the average small 
newspaper the cost will be approximately $5208. The following equip- 
ment is standard and is essential to the operation of the plant. 


Comore, 20 ts Gy 26 Ws og 6s Fs hcce dees 


..+++$1000.00 


dividual plates. ‘This is accomplished by Screen, 18 in. by 22 in. (60 line).............. 275.00 
a prism mechanism which filters and tr i sink terbep controlled 475.00 
separates the three primary colors, as it ere aes ‘oa 1 18.75 
exposes the three plates. Production of eos . : ? ‘ 
color separations in the camera does Stripping sink, 20 in. by 24 in... .ccccccsccccee BIOG 
away with the necessity for making the tax 68.75 
separations in the newspaper engraving SE DE 6 6009.99 18 8 tewiakensaceees) Fe 
room—thus eliminating the time-con- Witter, 20 im, by 24 tis no ec ccccccocescecese Ze 
suming processes of working from trans- Geis esis cidwesessisecqueseevensaee, Se 
parencies, to color prints, and then to Etching machine, plate, 21 in. by 22 in......... 740.00 
separations. PN IN i kkk wen enon cswanevedioncedaccay Bee 
. I oon ee dneendivedssisacsicsss. TO 
Fime Schedule Piste athe: 22 We. bee DBins ssc cccsaescccencs T0RO 
The time schedule on this initial ex- Ce 6 6 so tnssedecnseuseseseress 20.50 
periment by the San Francisco afternoon Fine 0's c enekncvcassdeeewewenevens 20.00 
daily, was as follows: ET ee ee 
Picture snapped at 10:35 a.m.; Printing lomm, ac. conlvol...cccccccceceseseee 2NGGO 
separation plates delivered to Call- ES PORES Nae Se ee ee 


Sinks and tables, made locally..........++-+-+. 200.00 ] 
Finishing tools, graduates, trays, etc.........--- 100.00 


$5208.00 


Bulletin photo lab, 10:45; plate de- 
veloping completed at 10:55; prints 
to engraving department, 12:45; 
black, yellow and red plates de- 
livered to stereo room at 1:50 p.m. 
The stereotype department was all 
set for the plates. The first plate to 
run through the steam table took 
10 min. The second and third went 
through in 714 min. each. The last 


A larger plant will require a faster camera, at an additional cost of 
$3300, and a heavier router at $1400, bringing the total cost of the 
larger plant to approximately $9508. 
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presses such as those used for Sunday 
supplements. To introduce multiple 
color in the news columns of its daily 
editions, portable ink fountains of our 
own make are used. 


This emphasis on the use of color is 
reflected in all departments of The Cail- 
Bulletin. During the war, the paper 
regularly presented war maps in full 
colors. Since then, the colored map and 
chart technique has been utilized by 
The Call-Bulletin in such features as 
travel maps and interpretive color chart 
pages on current events. 








Dead Metal— 
What You Can Do to Help 


Relieve the Problem 


ANY mechanical executives 

know that something is 
wrong with the source of supply 
balance of type metals. Little or 
no new metal is coming into the 
industry. New metal for use in 
type, slug, stereotype, electro- 
type and engraving form is 
becoming scarce. A type metal 
supply executive states that if 
the present condition continues 
there won't be sufficient lead, tin 
and copper. 

It is reported that used metals 
are being diverted into channels 
other than the printing industry 
suppliers. It is also stated that 
some scrap dealers are holding 
unknown quantities of these 
metals for an increase in price. 


Reverting to WPB regulations 
(as distasteful as they were) 
during war days, we believe the 
industry could very well help 
itself by voluntarily following the 
plan instituted by the Printing 
and Publishing Division whereby 
printing plants were asked to 
clean house of dead metal of all 
kinds. If printing plant executives 
would do this voluntarily and see 
to it that the metal is sold to 
printing metal suppliers at the 
present time, there isn’t any 
doubt but what the collective 
action would be beneficial to the 
entire industry. 


To get action, the manager or 
plant superintendent can dele- 
gate someone in his plant to 
clean out dead metal and dis- 
pose of it either to plate-making 
plant or one of the regular metal 
companies—thus keeping print- 
ing metals within the printing 
industry. 
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Cechnological Progress 


in photo-mechanical processes summarized — Research 


and development work still going on 





By ERNEST E. JONES* 


*President, Graphic Arts Corporation of Ohio, Toledo, Ohio. Abstract of address delivered before 
Photo-Mechanical Processes Clinic, International Association of Printing House Craftsmen 


Convention, Montreal, Can., September 1946. 


of today with copy board, lens 
board, lens opening, screen distance, 
rotating filter holders, lights (all con- 
trolled from the darkroom), vacuum 
film holders, automatic plate centering 
devices for color work and registering in 
colors, automatic focusing, and step and 
repeat backs are the answers to a camera 
man’s dreams. The manufacturers of 
these items are still doing research and 
development for more improvements. 
The camera lenses of today are clear, 
sharp, flat field lenses corrected for 
spherical and chromatic aberation, have 
iris diaphragms and with the new hard 
coatings are sharper and pick up less re- 
flections and give a much improved 
reproduction. All lenses used in repro- 
duction should be coated for best results. 
Plastics, new types of glass and even 
lenses made from steel will be great im- 
provements over those we are now using, 
as they haven’t changed much in the last 
25 years. 


ls fine precision darkroom cameras 


Halftone Screens 


We have some new halftone screens 
coming into use that make a line and 
halftone combined simply by changing 
filters. One of these is known as the 
Murphy screen invented by John W. 
Murphy of Detroit, Mich. This screen is 
made up like the standard engraved 
cross-line screen except that the lines, 
instead of being filled with an opaque 
substance, are filled with a magenta dye 
which is transparent. This screen, when 
used with orthofilm and a yellow filter, 
gives the same results as any regular half- 
tone screen. When the screen is used 
without a filter, it is considerably more 
contrasty than the ordinary screen. 
When it is necessary to make a combina- 
tion line and halftone negative, the half- 
tone exposure is made with a yellow 
filter. After the exposure has been com- 
pleted, the yellow filter is removed and a 
rose filter is added. The exposure made 
through this filter will completely elimi- 
nate all of the highlights, giving a com- 
plete combination line and _ halftone 
negative, or a perfectly highlighted nega- 
tive. This screen is now in production 
and, no doubt, will be ready for delivery 
soon, 

There is also another combination 
line and halftone screen which has been 
invented by the Printing Arts Research 
Laboratories and it is supposed to be 
used in making highlights or a combina- 


tion of halftone and line as used in the 
ordinary newspaper halftone of ads or in 
highlight offset reproductions. 

There is also the contact screen which 
was developed just before the war and 
which played a very important part in 
typographic reproductions. With this 
screen, it is possible to make some fine 
reproductions both direct in the camera 
and from continuous tone negatives or 
positives. It has greater contrast control, 
better tone values, sharper detail and 
textual rendition from the original copy. 
It is excellent for highlight, halftones and 
reproductions from pencil or crayon art. 

Mezzograph screens are grained 
screens and were used quite extensively a 
few years ago, especially for extra colors 
and to prevent patterns. I believe they 
have a place in our reproduction proc- 
esses and I think they lost their popu- 
larity due to the fact that so many oper- 
ators had trouble in getting good 
negatives. 

Among the first diaphragm controls 
introduced was one by Penrose and con- 
sisted of a set of 11 waterhouse stops and 
a set of relative exposure tables. These 
stops and tables were a great help in get- 
ting uniform halftone negatives. Next, of 
importance, came the Douthitt dia- 
phragm control which automatically 
gave one the camera extension and by 
following the dial, on the lens, the cor 
rect stops were determined. This is a 
very good control and is in use in many 
plants today. I believe the Kinsler system 
came next which was similar and was 
preferred by some operators. The John- 
son control and several others have 
added greatly to the uniformity of half- 
tone negatives. The Newick control, 
which is an electrical device for changing 
the lens opening gradually, has been 
used successfully by many camera men. 

All of these diaphragm controls have 
a common feature—a scale or indicator 
for accurately setting the lens opening 
required in photographing with screens 
of various rulings and at varying camera 
extensions. These controls are a great aid 
to an experienced photographer, but are 
not fool-proof and do not make an ex- 
pert camera man out of a beginner, as 
much judgment of copy, light and ma- 
terials must be used for good negatives. 
In making continuous tone negatives for 
color separation work, the densitometer 
is almost a must for correct balance of 
color with the various filters. There, ar€ 
several good ones on the market an 
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they all do a good job. Use them and 
produce much better color work. 

Lights are probably one of our great- 
est problems in photo-mechanical repro- 
duction. I don’t believe the manufac- 
turers of lamps have kept pace with the 
other developments in photography. The 
enclosed arcs which had glass globes, and 
had to be washed every day, were slow, 
uneven burning, and with cloudy, smoky 
globes did not bring out the detail in the 
copy. They gave a very uneven light and 
one had to keep changing position and 
adjusting them for even mediocre results. 

The open flame arc has been quite an 
improvement, but still varies in eveness 
and color temperature and a lot of work 
must be done to even negative density. 
The flucvescent lights, the incandescent 
lights and the mercury lights are all 
showing progress, but still have a long 
way to go. 


Improved Camera Lamps 


I am glad to report that progress is 
being made on camera lamps which will 
correct the majority of the faults we have 
had with all of the other lights to date. A 
new lamp is being produced by the 
Strong Electric Co. It will have a motor 
controlled arc. Consequently, the light 
will be constant and there will not be any 
jumping of the arc. It will be constant 
and clear and will not have the yellow 
tail that is so frequent on the open arc 
light and, because of this constant arc, 
the ratio of ultra-violet light remains 
constant throughout the exposure and 
much greater actinic light is obtained 
than with the majority of lamps in use 
today. The average lamps that are used 
would require 2 k.w., 50 v. to 60 v., to 
produce 45 amp., while this new lamp, 
using 2 k.w. and approx. 25 v., would 
step the amperage up to 80. Conse- 
quently, one gets from two to four times 
the light from the same current con- 
sumption that is obtained with the pres- 
ent lights that are most commonly used. 

Of course, the electronic light control 
meters are helping to overcome part of 
our trouble with lamps, as one can set 
these meters for a certain quantity of 
light and it automatically shuts off when 
the exposure has been completed. A 
duplicate exposure can be made and the 
same amount of light is assured each time 
regardless of the fluctuating light in- 
tensities. These meters are a must for 
well balanced color negatives and a big 
help for black and white. There are sev- 
eral on the market and they are all good. 

Mechanical masking for color cor- 
rection is one of the newer processes and 
in the hands of an experienced color 
photographer can save many hours of 
etching time. 

Fluorescent water color paints, for use 
by the artist in drawings, for color repro- 
duction are helping to save a lot of etch- 
Ing time for color reproductions for 
school books, greeting cards, labels and 
almost any work where the original art 
work can be controlled. There are also 

uorescent paints and pencils for black 
and white reproductions. The fluores- 
cent color process does correct for color 


when properly applied by the artist. 
Also, black and white highlight halftones 
as well as pencil and crayon reproduc- 
tions are practically perfect facsimiles 
when properly handled. 

The new Ektachrome color film and 
the Ansco color film can be processed by 
the photographer in his own darkroom 
and are more of the photo mechanical 


processes that will add more color to ad- 
vertising; therefore more printing. 

A one plate, one shot, four color cam- 
era is now available. 

Photography and photo - mechanical 
processes are the life-blood of our indus- 
tries and with all of these new creations 
coming into being, we are only begin- 
ning. 





ITCA Meeting Largest in History 


of Association 


Association held its 27th annual 

convention at the Ambassador Hotel 
in Atlantic City, September 19, 20 and 
21. The registration of 192 persons was 
the largest in the history of the organiza- 
tion, and may be interpreted to mean a 
revival of interest in Trade Compositions’ 
cooperative activities. 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: Oscar H. Hoffman of 
St. Louis, Mo., President; Frederick H. 
Lutz of Brockton, Mass., Vice President; 


T's International Trade Composition 


John W. Shields of Bridgeport, Conn., 


Treasurer; Frank M. Sherman of Phila- 
delphia, Pa.. Secretary and Executive 
Director. The regional vice presidents 
elected were: Northeastern, William J. 
Scotland of Boston, Mass.; Southeastern, 
Everett A. Martin of Norfolk, Va.; Mid- 
western, O. B. Powell of Chicago, IIl.; 
Pacific Coast, W. H. (Bud) Griffin of 
San Francisco, Calif.; Canadian, James 
A. Howe of Toronto. 

The board of directors was increased 
from 12 to 15 members. The additional 
members are J. R. Connell of Kansas 
City, Mo.; Thomas P. Henry, jr. of 
Detroit, Mich.; and William L. Bremer 
of Pittsburgh, Pa.; Lester A. Neumann 


replaced Frederick H. Lutz on the board. 

On the 19th and 20th convention 
sessions were held in the morning and 
entertainment was given at “Nightcap” 
parties from 10 to 12 p.m., an ocean 
going cruise was a feature of the after- 
noon of the 20th. A convention session 
was held on the afternoon of the 21st and 
a dinner dance was given that evening. 
A. E. Giegengack, U. S. Public Printer, 
presided as toast master at the dinner. 

The convention sessions discussed 
management practices, production meth- 
ods, the labor situation and the stand- 
ardization of type-face showings in the 
specimen books used in the trade. 

Executive Director Frank A. Sherman, 
in his report as secretary of the associa- 
tion, outlined plans for the organization 
during the coming year. He reported a 
total membership of 196 active members 
in the trade and 29 associate members. 

All convention sessions were well 
attended and enthusiasm for the pros- 
pects of broadening the activities of the 
organization was shown. 

Retiring President Lester A. Neumann, 
who had served two terms as head of 
ITCA, received a handsome silver ice 
container with tray and accessories. 








of the country. 











Conversion of Printing Media’ 


HE next item | wish to call to your attention is the proof on cellulose 

acetate used as a film positive for conversion of letterpress printing 
to offset reproduction. The trick in making the proof is to get an image 
in perfect register on both sides of the material. Vandercook has de- 
signed special proving presses for this sort of work which is accomplished 
in several ways and with different materials—bronze powder, talcum 
powder, and lampblack—all being employed in different processes. 


This method is particularly valuable in designing and selling inex- 
pensive advertising pieces adapted from art and illustration made for 
other purposes, either in a single color or in full color process. This is a 
field in which the Edward Stern Co. has been particularly active and 
which Mr. W. D. Molitor has outlined in a number of articles. | am sure 
other Philadelphia firms, possibly such as the Cuneo Press, are using 
this method in the magazine publishing field as a means of converting 
original letterpress printing media to offset production in another part 


*From address delivered by United States Public Printer Augustus E. Giegengack before 
Philadelphia Club of Printing House Craftsmen, April 1946. 
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Tiering rolls of newsprint in pressroom basement of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press by 
means of a battery-powered highlift platform truck. This truck has been in service more 
than 19 years. Operating costs, including power, parts, maintenance and battery charges, 
but excluding labor charges, run less than $5 a week. Truck handles between 600 and 650 


T. of newsprint in this period. 


Newsprint Handling at Pittsburgh /res3 


ANDLING rolls of newsprint from 
| receipt, into storage, thence to the 
presses, at the plant of the Pittsburgh 
(Pa.) Press, for the most part during the 
past 1914 years, has been done with the 
aid of two storage battery-powered, 
highlift platform trucks. One operates on 
the fourth floor paper storage room, 
handling incoming rolls of newsprint di- 
rectly from railroad boxcars on an ele- 
vated spur track at the side of the build- 
ing. The other is located in the basement 
of the building, in another storage area 
where rolls of newsprint also are re- 
ceived, stored and later handled for de- 
livery to the presses. 

The large rolls of newsprint received 
at the plant of the Press weigh from 1,750 
to 1,800 lbs. The trucks, each of 4000- 
lbs. rated capacity, carry two such rolls. 
In addition to moving from the receiving 
to the storage areas and out again—dis- 
tances up to 525 ft.—the rolls are ele- 
vated on the platforms and tiered three- 
high by the truck, being manually moved 
from the platform into the tiered posi- 
tion. By a rough estimate each roll is 
handled at least three times—upon re- 
ceipt to storage, from storage to press- 
room or to the press. The basement 
truck thus handles all tonnage handled 
by the fourth floor truck in addition to 
its own. 

*‘We operaie the trucks some seven 
hours a day, seven days a week, year in 
and year out,”’ Mr. Wilson said, continu- 
ing, “I estimate that we handle 600 to 
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650 T. a week with the basement truck, 
each ton at least twice, so you can see 
that when I say that this truck down here 
has handled over a_ million-and-a- 
quarter T. in its nineteen-and-a-half 
years of service, I’m on the conservative 
side.” 

Questioned as to costs, Mr. Wilson 
said that each truck had an 18-cell stor- 
age battery, and that current to charge a 
battery costs between 75c and $1.00 a 
week. “The cost of maintaining each 
truck, for parts, grease and oil, battery 
costs, and so forth, but excluding the 
labor charges, haven’t run over $200 a 
year for each truck, on the average. Let’s 
say the total cost—excluding labor, of 
course, and amortization of the truck 
cost—would be $250 a year. This brings 
the cost per truck to a little less than $5 a 
week, and if you divide that by the num- 
ber of tons that, say, the basement truck, 
handles in a week, you’ll see then the 
cost of handling per ton, is less than 1c.” 

Since the trucks are operated a single 
shift of 7 hrs. a day, preventive mainte- 
nance is a comparatively easy matter, 
being done by mechanics at night. One 
night a week the batteries are checked, 
flushed and cleaned, and the trucks are 
greased, oiled and inspected. The bat- 
teries are charged directly on the truck, 
there being a motor generator charger in 
the basement with another on the fourth 
floor. The batteries are automatically 
charged, the condition being observed by 
gravity measurement and the amount of 





discharge by meters on the trucks. Once 
weekly a slight overcharge is given each 
battery. In addition to this care, Mr, 
Wilson said, representatives of the bat- 
tery manufacturer pay regular calls of 
inspection. 


Harris-Seybold Annual Report 


Harris-Seybold Co., reports consoli- 
dated net earnings of $387,967 for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1946. Earnings 
were equivalent to $2.21 per share of 
common stock after allowance for divi- 
dends on preference stock. Sales for the 
year totaled $9,470,389 and included 
$5,695,079 in billings of completed and 
terminated war contracts. Sales for the 
previous year were $11,088,477. 

During the fiscal year, regular divi- 
dends of $5.00 per share were paid on 
preference stock and a total of $.75 on 
common. 

At the close of the year, consolidated 
balance sheet showed current assets of 
$6,677,307, including $2,945,451 in cash 
and government securities. Current lia- 
bilities totaled $2,349,270 which included 
advance payments of $1,011,683 by 
customers on unfilled orders and bank 
borrowings of $500,000. 

Production progress is now reported 
to be well along and, barring unusual 
difficulties, current production and ship- 
ment schedules call for reaching the 
company’s planned volume of more than 
double pre-war production by the end 
of the year. 


Solder Folder Available 


NEW color bulletin describing a 
A states product, Tri-Core, recently 

developed by Alpha Metals, Inc., 
has been issued by that company. 

The folder describes Tri-Core as a 
self-fluxing solder, with three cores 
located just beneath the outer surface of 
the wire. This design is to assure a con- 
tinuity of flux flow. 

Copies of the bulletin may be obtained 
from Alpha Metals, Inc., or Printing 
Equipment Engineer will pass along your 
request. 


Modern Packaging 
Encyclopedia 


The 1946-47 Modern Packaging En- 
cyclopedia| was _ published _ recently. 
Known formerly as Packaging Catalog 
the title has been changed this year. The 
Enclyclopedia covers every phase of 
packaging activity; design, legal con- 
siderations, materials, package parts, 
packages, packaging machinery and 
packaging techniques. 

It consists of 15 chapters with sections 
on Cartons and Boxes; Bags, Envelopes, 
Packets; Labels, Seals, Tags and Marking 
Pieces; Cans and Tubes; Plastics in 
Packaging; Adhesives; and, Machinery 
and Equipment. 

Total pages 1036. Price $5 per copy- 
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where offset occurs. 
Use good live rollers. 
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really unlucky. 


more than one principle: 














1. Cause ink to penetrate: 
2. Cause a wax or grease to “float” to surface of ink film. 
3. Add a “grain” or “tooth” to the ink surface to hold the sheets apart. 


| Offset and Sheet Sticking 


Abstract from address delivered by G. L. Erikson, Executive Vice President, Braden-Sutphin Ink Co., Cleveland, be- 
fore convention of the International Association of Printing House Craftsmen, Montreal, Canada, September 1946. 


HESE two conditions are usually related and are well known in all print shops. The spray guns and spray solu- 
tions in common use in most shops have almost eliminated these troubles. The paper man and the ink maker can 
also help a great deal, but perhaps we should list a few of the many things that the pressman can do to help 
himself when these conditions arise: 
See that spray gun is operating properly. 
Handle stock carefully, both in the jogger and in the pile. 
See that sheets are falling properly into jogger and not “sliding”. 
Be sure fountain is set evenly with not too much ink. Reduce flow when possible in those areas 


Set rollers properly for best distribution of ink. 

. A good make-ready is important. Do not ‘‘make-ready with ink.” 
. If pressroom is too cold and damp, ink will not distribute well. 

. If pressroom is too dry, static electricity will be generated and sheets will ‘cling’ and offset badly. 
10. Use sheet heaters on press. 

11. In dry weather, operate humidifiers, if available. 
12. Add non-offset compound or ‘“‘dopes” to ink. 

13. Don’t add dryer to stop offset. It will usually make it worse. This is No. 13 on the list and is 


Non-offset Compounds generally work by three methods in stopping offset, most compounds using 














Management 


The Foreman 
(in the middle) 


Union Membership 


RINTING EQUIPMENT ENGI- 
NEER ordinarily does not print 


editorial matter bearing directly 
upon labor-management relations. We 
have from time to time, however, dis- 
cussed the position of the foreman in the 
plant and his relationship to manage- 
ment and rank-and-file workers. In so 
many instances the foreman is regarded 
as somewhat of a pariah—he’s neither 
flesh nor fowl—and in most instances this 
attitude is not of his making. 

In most of the printing trades, the 
foreman belongs to the union having 
contractual relationship with the de- 
partment he supervises. This require- 
ment has operated more or less satisfac- 
torily. The one remaining desirable ele- 
ment is that management in every case 
recognize the position of the foreman in 
plant administration. 

As an example of this desirable situa- 
tion we are printing below excerpts from 
remarks made by a management execu- 
tive and a labor union official at a recent 
meeting in Philadelphia. . 

William L. Batt, president of SKF In- 
dustries, Inc., ball and roller bearing 
manufacturers, proposed that a meeting 
be held by SKF foremen and union 
stewards in the SKF plant. The meeting 
was proposed by Mr. Batt shortly after 


he and Clinton S. Golden, vice president 
of the U. S. Steelworkers of America 
(CIO) had worked out a new labor con- 
tract between SKF and its approx. 3000 
workers. 

This recognition by Mr. Batt of the 
vital function of the foreman is an en- 
couraging sign that management is com- 
mencing to give attention to an im- 
portant subject. 

Excerpts from the remarks of Messrs. 
Batt and Golden are set opposite each 
other for comparative purposes. 


Batt: 


“Between us, I hope we make the 
same attempt to reduce friction as we 
have in industry through the production 
of ball and roller bearings. To this end, I 
ask the union to give its best thoughts to 
the manufacture of better bearings at 
lower cost. For, if we do not satisfy the 
public as producers and neighbors, the 
public sooner or later will turn us down. 
We must pledge ourselves to be one 
party in the success of this enterprise. 


“Good relationships between union 
and management must be provided by 
the company foremen and the union 
stewards in the plant. The foremen know 
the needs of the company and the stew- 
ards know the desires of the union. Mr. 
Golden and I provide the atmosphere, 
but you must lay the solid foundation on 
which sound relations can be built. If 
when there is disagreement, the facts of 
each issue are made clear to each other, 
a fair solution usually will come about. 
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“Through this contract 1 hope our 
relations so steadily improve that the 
writing of future agreements will be- 
come a very simple affair. Let us hope 
that in the years to come ours will be a 
record of good things made and con- 
cluded and one of which we can be 
justly proud.” 


Golden: 


“This is an unusual and unique gath- 
ering. It is most unusual for the president 
of a great corporation to take the initia- 
tive in suggesting the desirability of a 
joint meeting of foremen and shop 
stewards. It is unique in the sense that 
it follows closely the consummation of a 
collective bargaining, agreement and is 
designed to assist and encourage both 
parties in getting off to a good start in 
developing increasingly constructive and 
cooperative relationships. 


‘Gathered here tonight are two groups 
of key employes. On the management 
side is the foreman who at the actual pro- 
duction level symbolizes and carries the 
authority and executes the policies of 
management.. On the union side is the 
shop steward, a key man in union or- 
ganization because of his intimate con- 
tact with the organized employes and his 
familiarity with the union management 
agreement and union policies. It is 
appropriate, therefore, that the presi- 
dent of the company and a representa- 
tive of the International union should 
jointly appear before this group . . . 
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to express their hopes and earnest desire 
that this event will mark the beginning 
of a new era in union and management 
relationships. 


“The stockholders, the management, 
nor the workers alone and by themselves 
can operate the works. It is only when 
all three groups join together their re- 


sources—financial, managerial, techni- 
cal and production skills and know how 
—that raw and semi-finished materials 
are transformed into useful products that 
fill human needs and requirement. It is 
through the continuing efficient produc- 
tion and sale of these products at fair 
prices that all of us can be assured of 
regular employment at good wages and 
salaries.”” 


Oval and Koster Golden Anniversary 





According to C. J. Oval, a Golden 
Anniversary is in the offing. On Novem- 
ber 1, Oval & Koster, lithographers of 
Indianapolis, Ind., will have completed 
the first fifty years of its existence. This 
firm began a modest business on Novem- 
ber 1, 1896, and since that date have 
continued under the same ownership and 
management. Mr. Oval says _ that, 
curiously enough, the first order placed 
on the books was for calendars from a 


View of the Oval & Koster 
plant in Indianapolis, Ind. 
The firm is celebrating its 
golden anniversary this 
year. 


local insurance company, so it is quite 
natural that we now operate one of the 
most modern and complete calendar 
plants in the United States. 

A religious fold-over calendar has met 
with much success, also a line of art 
hangers and deluxe calendar backs is 
carried. 

Oval & Koster makes its own calendar 
pads, and operates a complete finishing 
plant. 


Synthetic Rubber Resins for Inks 
Discussed by Research Chemist 


synthetic rubber resins for printing 
inks was discussed in Washington 
recently by Dr. R. P. Dinsmore, vice 
president in charge of research for the 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. The 


Ts possible place in the future of 





Dr. R. P. Dinsmore 
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address was made before the National 
Association of Printing Ink Makers. 

Before the war, Dr. Dinsmore said, 
Goodyear produced a resin known as 
Pliolite, from natural rubber, which 
when suspended in a high-flash solvent, 
proved ideal for the manufacture of quick 
drying inks, so necessary in high speed 
newspaper and magazine printing. 

With the rubber supply cut off during 
the war, his staff of research chemists went 
to work to develop synthetic substitutes, 
which were found to possess suitable 
properties for ink manufacture. 

“Inks based on Pliolite (synthetic) are 
now available which will dry in seconds, 
yet will not set up or dry upon the 
applicator rolls even if it is left unused 
for 24 to 48 hrs.,”? Dr. Dinsmore con- 
tinued. 

“They give hard, scuff-resistant sur- 
faces and can be made in a variety of 
colors and may make unnecessary the 
expensive drying equipment now re- 
quired for the rapid printing of weekly 
or news periodicals,”” he added. 

Dr. Dinsmore also stated that inks 
developed from Pliolites hold promise for 
the printing of transparent films and for 
silk screen printing as well as rotogravure 
and magazine work. 
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PERMANENCE AND 
DURABILITY OF PAPER 


by M. S. Kantrowitz 


HERE are two terms which are 

used in connection with the 
endurance of paper; namely, 
permanence and durability. 

Permanence of paper may be 
defined as its resistance to de- 
terioration resulting from chemi- 
cal reactions caused by impurities 
either existing in the paper or 
absorbed from the surrounding 
air. 

Durability of paper may be 
defined as its resistance to de- 
struction from handling with con- 
tinual usage. 

Therefore, the greater degree 
of purity of the paper, the great- 
er will be its permanence; and 
the greater the strength of the 
paper the greater will be its 
durability. 

Chemical tests are applied to 
evaluate the permanence of 
paper; among these are acidity, 
rosin sizing content, and impuri- 
ties including chlorine, iron and 
sulphur. Physical tests such as 
bursting strength and folding en- 
durance are applied to papers 
for determining durability. High 
acidity is detrimental to the life 
of paper because it decomposes 
the paper fibers. Excessive rosin 
used in sizing tends to produce 
first yellowing and then deteri- 
oration of the paper when ex- 
posed to light. 

Since deterioration of paper is 
also caused, to a large extent, by 
oxidation, permanent paper must 
be free from overbleached fiber 
stock and from impurities such as 
chlorine, iron and sulphur. 

The permanence of paper is 
not alone dependent upon its 
chemical qualities. Storage con- 
ditions should also be considered. 
Disintegration is greatly intensi- 
fied when paper is stored in acid 
atmospheres. Paper fibers are 
also affected by the prolonged 
action of light and high tempera- 
tures. It is recommended that 
permanent records be _ stored 
under controlled atmospheric con- 
ditions of 50% relative humidity 
and 70-75° Fahrenheit tempera- 
ture. If means for controlling at- 
mospheric conditions are not 
available, the paper should be 

stored under normal atmospheric 
conditions, free from air pol- 
luted with sulphur dioxide.—Re- 
printed from the September 
1946 Capital Craftsman. 
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No Drug Yet For TB 


By H. STUART WILLIS, M. D.* 





*Interim Director, Committee on Medical Research National Tuberculosis Association. 


against tuberculosis almost innumer- 

able drugs have been tried. Prior to 
five years ago, every one of them was 
a flat failure. 

The coming of streptomycin has been 
an interesting and promising develop- 
ment because it appears to modify—but 
cannot cure — tuberculosis favorably 
This drug is under study in several places 
throughout the country, notably at the 
Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn.; the 
Saranac Laboratory, Saranac Lake, 
N. Y., and the National Institute of 
Health, Bethesda, Md. From the studies 
so far made on animals, streptomycin 
appears to give considerable protection 
against tuberculosis—not complete, but 
more than any other drug has ever given. 
It is not, however, a cure. 

Streptomycin has been used in the 
treatment of several people with tubercu- 
losis, most of whom have been helped. 


[* man’s survey of substances for use 


Graphic Arts School 
Promotion Program 


Lee Augustine, vice president of The 
Printing Machinery Co., and a member 
of the Cincinnati Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen’s committee working with the 
Graphic Arts High School, said his 
company had decided to pay all expenses 
in connection with the advertising and 
publicity program “‘to give the school its 
rightful place in the sun.” 

“The effort now being made to interest 
young people and GI students in some 
phase of the Graphic Arts industry should 
pay dividends to the industry as a whole 
in the years to come,” said Mr. Augustine. 

The Printing Machinery Co.’s pro- 
gram was planned in detail by the com- 
mittee of the Cincinnati Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen, with Frank Mills of 
the Multi-Colortype Co. as chairman. 
The committee, working with John F. 
Arundel, director of vocational educa- 
tion of Cincinnati public schools, was 
assisted by an advertising agency in the 
preparation of advertisements and pub- 
licity stories. 


Folder Available 


HE Oxy-Dry Sprayer Corp. has 
T issued a four-page illustrated folder, 

with color, describing the anti-offset 
dry-spray method. The illustrations show 
the equipment in place on a press, vari- 
ous views and a cross-section drawing 
indicates the principle of the anti-offset 
dry-spray powder device. Copies of the 
folder may be secured from the Oxy-Dry 
Sprayer Corp. or Printing Equipment 
Engineer will be glad to forward your 
request. 


But the disease returns to its former state. 
when streptomycin is withdrawn. No one 
has been cured by streptomycin and no 
proof exists that anyone will be cured. 
Active study of the drug by chemists and 
physicians proceeds in the hope that 
sooner or later a substance related to 
streptomycin will be found which will 
really cure. 

At present, streptomycin stands out as 
a landmark on the road toward a cure. 
It is a remarkable drug which is receiving 
exacting care. Until the proper substance 
is found, however, we should continue 
to use all the accepted methods of treat- 
ment which, in so many cases, do great 
good. 

And we should continue whole- 
heartedly to support the Seal Sale drives 
and all other movements to forward the 
campaign against tuberculosis. There 
will be plenty of time to relax in our 
efforts if and when a cure is actually here. 


Next Five Years Promising 


Speaking before the Western News- 
paper Union’s district managers of 12 
western states at the meeting August 23, 
Carl Mellick, Sales Manager of Miehle 
Printing Press & Mfg. Co., gave his com- 
pany’s appraisal of the trends in printing 
processes and equipment. Mr. Mellick’s 
talk gave a clear impression that in spite 
of many problems, which at the present 
seem difficult, the next five years in the 
printing industry are very promising. 
The Western Newspaper Union repre- 
sents the Miehle Company in eight 
western states. 


Lake Erie Acquires Feller 


The Lake Erie Engineering Corp., 
Buffalo, N. Y., has taken over the Feller 
Engineering Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
makers of hydraulic extrusion presses and 
allied lines, according to an announce- 
ment by Robert E. Dillon, President of 
Lake Erie. The activities of the former 
Pittsburgh company will be carried on 
by Lake Erie as its Feller Engineering 
Div. with K. Feller as general manager, 
with headquarters in the Empire Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh. 


Miehle Reports 
to Customers 


HE MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & 
| MFG. CO. recently made a brief 
progress report to its customers re- 
specting printing press production at its 
factory. Sales Manager C. Mellick states 
that for months the plant has been work- 
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ing day and night. A limited number of 
small presses have been shipped. Other 
presses still require a number of parts to 
be completed. Shortages of materials 
prevent volume production. 

The flow of scarce materials is gradu- 
ally increasing. Hope is expressed that 
the bottlenecks will be broken to permit 
press output to be increased. It is stated 
by Mr. Mellick that Miehle is not yet in 
a position to establish schedules with any 
real assurance of being able to meet 
them, and until schedules can be deter- 
mined accurately, irresponsible promises 
won’t be made. Meanwhile, if they have 
not already done’so, Miehle representa- 
tives will call on customers soon. 


Distributors for Lawson 


W. G. Morgan, executive partner of 
Southeastern Printers Supply Co., print- 
ing machinery dealers of Atlanta, Ga. 
announces a selling arrangement with 
E. P. Lawson Co. to handle paper cutters, 
drill slotters and round hole drilling 
machines. Installations and service will 
be maintained by Southeastern in the 
following states: North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, Florida 
and Tennessee. 


Dayco Receives Award 


For the second successive year, the 
Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Co. has 
been awarded the “Oscar” for the best 
annual report to stockholders in the 
rubber industry. 

The trophy was presented to A. L: 
Freedlander, President, at the annual 
award banquet held in New York, N. Y. 
recently. 

Sponsored by the editors of Financial 
World, this year’s annual competition for 
stockholder reports included more than 
1500 entries. The report featured full- 
page illustrations of automatic equip- 
ment and new facilities recently put into 
operation at the main plant in Dayton. 


Folder Issued 


A folder has been published by the 
Lithographers National Association en- 
titled Lithography’s Place in Printing Pro- 
duction. The original purpose of the folder 
was to instruct working students in ad- 
vertising and printing production courses. 
It will also be found useful to advertising 
production men and buyers of printing. 
Free copies are available for educational 
purposes from the Educational Dept., 
Lithographers National Association, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Folder Available 


HE Circle-Cutting Machine Co. has 
issued a four-page illustrated folder. 
The folder describes circles (round, 

heart shaped, or clover leaf) which can 
be made from flat cast stereotype metal, 
with solid or benday face. 

The folder may be secured from the 
Circle Cutting Machine Co. or Printing 
Equipment Engineer will be glad to pass 
along your request. 
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R. E. Wagenhals, formerly quality 
control engineer, has been appointed di- 
rector of quality control for all Bearing 
Divisions of ‘The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by company officials. He 
will coordinate all quality control ac- 
tivities involved in the manufacture of 
Timken bearings. Wagenhals began his 
career at the Timken Company in 1943 
as a member of the factory engineering 
staff. 


William J. Gorie, jr., manager of the 
Cleveland branch of International Print- 
ing Ink, has been elected President of 


President of 
Cleveland Ink 
Makers Asso- 
ciation, William 
J. Gorie, Jr. 





the Cleveland Ink Makers Association, 
succeeding Arthur Pingree. 

Other officers elected for 1946-47 are: 
Vice President, Sidney Langford of 
Sigmund-Uliman; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Marc Sommerschield of Forbes Ink 
Company. 


James West, president of the Crafts- 
man’s Line-Up Table Corp., passed 
away recently at Newtonville, Mass. Mr. 
West served his apprenticeship in his 
native London, but in 1903 he came to 
New York and enrolled as student of 
architecture in Syracuse University. 
After graduation he went to Boston 
where he worked as a line-up man and 
stone hand for the Tudor Press and 
George H. Ellis. His inventive mind 
worked to find ways to eliminate the 
uncertainties in make-up and register. 
He first developed the Line-Up Table 
for letterpress printing. This was so 
successful that in 1928 he organized the 
Craftsman Line-Up Table Corp. Other 
tools he developed are a geared line-up 
and register table for letterpress printers 
for book, catalog, color register, combf- 
nation forms and layout and the photo- 
lith layout table for paper, plate and 
negative ruling, stripping, masking and 
opaquing. Mr. West was well-known 
throughout the industry for his charming 
personality and his technical and in- 
ventive skill. 
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John Griffiths, age 64, founder of John 
Griffiths Co., Inc., and Griffiths Printing 
Press Co., Inc., of New York, N. Y. and 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., died recently. Mr. 
Griffiths was born in England and came 
to the United States 42 years ago. He 
continued his education in New York 
City, where he was employed in the 
executive offices of R. Hoe & Co. In 
1914 Mr. Griffiths became sales manager 
of the Duplex Printing Press Co. of 
Battle Creek, Mich. He was actively 
engaged in the development and expan- 
sion of the Duplex flat bed and tubular 
plate newspaper printing presses. Mr, 
Griffiths moved to Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
in 1919 and became general manager of 
the Hoe Corp. In 1922 he returned to the 
newspaper press field and_ established 
his own business in New York City and 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. He specialized in 
press room machinery and equipment 
for daily and weekly newspapers. In 
1928. together with Nelson E. Funk, Mr. 
Griffiths organized and managed the 
Funk Printing Press Co. Inc., which 
manufactured specialty color presses for 
commercial printers and publishers. In 
addition to his own business, from 1934 
to 1937 Mr. Griffiths directed the sales 
of the New Era Mfg. Co. Paterson, N. J. 
The Griffiths Printing Press Co. Inc. 
was organized 10 years ago to specialize 
in the export business. Mr. Griffiths was 
a member of the Episcopal Church and 
Masonic Lodge in Poughkeepsie. Sur- 
viving are his wife, two sons and two 
daughters. The John Griffiths Co. Inc. 
and Griffiths Printing Press Co. Inc. will 
be managed by John Griffiths, Jr. and 
Frederick R. Griffiths, both of whom 
have been associated with their father’s 
business enterprises. Wesley Dammes, 
formerly of the Duplex Printing Press 
Company and the Goss Printing Press 
Co., will direct the sales department of 

John Griffiths Co. Inc., and John Vogel 
will supervise the field work. 


The Linotype Co. announces that 
Archer O. Albin, who for the last six 
years had been head of its technical div., 
has been made assistant director of re- 
search and development. Edward D. 
Betts has been placed in charge of the 
technical div., with Briant W. Patterson 
as assistant. R. R. Mead, for many years 
director of researeh and development, 
continues in that capacity. Mr. Albin 
joined Linotype’s headquarters staff in 
1929. For three years he followed a train- 
ing course in all departments of the 
factory. Later, as a member of the com- 
pany’s technical div., he worked on parts 
catalogs, booklets and other technical 
items, and handled inquiries of a tech- 
nical nature from the field. He has been 
a featured speaker at many newspaper 
mechanical conferences. In 1940 he was 
made head of the technical div. Mr. 
Betts became a member of the Linotype 
organization five years later, and also 
was put through a three year course of 
technical training in the Brooklyn factory. 
During the ten years that followed, he 
filled various positions at Linotype 
headquarters having to do with technical 
aspects of printing, publishing and ad- 





A. G. Badman (left) is one of those execu- 
tives from foreign lands who have been 
touring the United States recently in 
search of technical information and infor- 
mation about equipment. Mr. Badman is 


Technical Officer of the Government 
Printing Office, New South Wales, Syd- 
ney, NSW, Australia. He came to the 
United States early in February and re- 
turned to Australia in August. He is 
shown here with Louis R. Beck, Export 
Manager, Harris-Seybold Co., Cleveland. 
The Government Printing Office employs 
approx. 1100 people. Forty Linotypes are 
used in the composing room. Mr. Badman 
is a member and past president of the 
Sydney Club of Printing House Craftsmen. 


vertising. For the last four years he 
represented the company as a production 
engineer in Pennsylvania. Mr. Patterson 
joined the Linotype organization in 1939, 
where his duties have included special 
projects research and overseas sales. For 
three vears he served in the Army Air 
Forces. 


The appointment of three district sales 
engineers was announced recently by the 
Steel and Tube Div. of the Timken 
Roller Bearing Co., Canton, O. Sherman 
R. Lyle was appointed to the Cleveland 
district. Lyle, formerly in the Timken 
Steel sales department, joined the com- 
pany in 1940 as metallurgical assistant 
in the Steel and Tube Div. William E. 
Bryden was appointed to the Chicago 
District. Bryden joined the company as 
an assistant in the metallurgical depart- 
ment in 1937 and in 1940 became sales 
engineer for the New York district. 
Alfred J. Kinnucan was appointed to the 
New York district. During the war 
Kinnucan was on active duty in the U. 
S. Navy. 


Everett C. Miller has returned to the 
Linotype Parts Co. as a representative 
of that firm. Mr. Miller enlisted in the 
U. S. Army in August 1942 and at the 
time he was relieved from active duty 
he was a captain. 


F. Ray Linda has joined St. Regis 
Paper Co’s. New York office as assistant 
to Carl H. Hartman, director of tech- 
nical development and vice president of 
St. Regis Sales Corp., the St. Regis sales 
subsidiary. Linda is well-known in the 
paper industry through many years of 
sales engineering and sales development 
work. 
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There are presses and presses . . . Among them all the 
Cottrell five-color sheet fed rotary press stands out for 
its sheer mechanical perfection. Engineering makes the 
difference, 

Printing at a speed of up to 5500 sheets per hour, this 
press assures maximum production at reduced costs with 
no sacrifice in quality. 

; Behind the engineering superiority of this press lies the 
know how” experience which comes with 91 years of 


poetvice to the printing industry. 


C. B. COTTRELL & SONS CO. 


Westerly, Rhode Island 


New York: 25 E. 26th St. * Chicago: Daily News Bidg., 
400 W. Madison St. ¢ Claybourn Division: 3713 N. 
Humboldt Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. ¢ Smyth-Horne, Ltd., 


13 Bedford Row, London W.C. 1, England 





INDUSTRY 








Assets of the Wood Flong Corp., pro- 
ducers of dry mats for newspaper print- 
ing, were acquired by a group headed by 


Lunsford P. 
Yandell, 
President of 
Wood Flong 
Corp. 





Lunsford P. Yandell, of New York, N. Y.. 
it was announced after a meeting of the 
stockholders recently. A newly formed 
corporation, bearing the same name as 
the predecessor company, elected Mr. 
Yandell as president. Nelson Maynard 
was named chairman of the board. Mr. 
Maynard has been associated with Wood 
Flong Corp. for the past 35 years. Mr. 
Yandel has been active in the manage- 
ment of manufacturing, selling and con- 
struction enterprises. Recently he served 
the American Red Cross in setting up 
facilities for the armed forces in England 
and on the continent. 


James E. Cogan, sales representative 
in the New York area of Sigmund UII- 
man Div. of Sun Chemical Corp., died 
September 12th at his home. Mr. Cogan 
served Sigmund Ullman for 30 years and 
will be greatly missed by his many friends 
and associates. 


John T. Renshaw has joined the E. P. 
Lawson Co., Inc., New York, N. Y., 


manufacturers of paper cutting ma- 


John T. Ren- 
shaw joins E. P. 
Lawson Co. 





chinery and binding equipment, as sales 
representative in Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Maryland, Delaware and New 
Jersey, it was announced by David W. 
Schulkind, president. Renshaw’s head- 
quarters are in the Bourse Bldg., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. It was also announced that 
Sears, Ltd., with offices in Toronto, 
Montreal, Winnipeg and Vancouver 
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have been designated sole distributors 
for the Lawson line in Canada. 


Paul A. Bennett, in charge of typo- 
graphic layout with the Linotype Co., 
was a featured speaker at the convention 
of the International Association of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen held at the Mount 
Royal Hotel, Montreal, in September. 
Bennett talked on “Type Design”’ at the 
typographic clinic September 9. 


Edward J. Sheridan has joined the Sun 
Chemical Corp. as a member of the 
technical staff at the Harrison plant. 
Sheridan has specialized in development 
and research in the science of pigment 
dispersion for inks, lacquers, paints and 
coatings. 


Merger of three departments in the 
Mechanical Goods Div. of The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. to accelerate post- 


E. W. Sanders, 
head of Tank 
Lining Depart- 
ment at Good- 
year. Printers’ 
Supply Dept. 
has been inte- 
gratedinto Tank 
Lining Dept. 





war expansion was announced recently 
by W. C. Winings, Mechanical Goods 
Div. manager. E. W. Sanders, manager 
of printers’ supplies and industrial rolls, 
will head up the new tank lining and 
rubber-covered roll section into which 
the printers’ supply department has been 
integrated. Sanders joined Goodyear in 
1928 as a sales trainee and served in 
various districts as a Goodyear technical 
man. He was appointed assistant man- 
ager of printers’ supplies in 1936. He is 
a graduate of the University of Michigan 
where he majored in mechanical en- 
gineering. 


Robert J. Longmore, 72, stereotype 
superintendent of the Chicago (lIIl.) 
Tribune died recently in Evanston. Mr. 
Longmore was widely known among me- 
chanical executives throughout the news- 
paper field. He attended many ANPA 
conventions and spoke at a number of 
the meetings. Mr. Longmore joined the 
Tribune in 1898. He was appointed super- 
intendent of the stereotype department 
in 1903, a position he has held ever since. 
During this time he saw his paper grow 
and develop. He is survived by his wife, 
a daughter and two sons, Robert J. jr., 
an employee in the engraving depart- 
ment, and David, a stereotype depart- 
ment employee at the Chicago Tribune. 


Ralph L. Poore has joined the service 
staff of the Linotype Co. and is covering 
New England states as a maintenance 
engineer. Poore was born in Portland, 
Me. and has had much practical experi- 


Linotype Company’s 
maintenance engineer 
in New England, is 
Ralph L. Poore. 





ence in newspaper and printing plants. 
He learned the Linotype under Richard 
Haskell, former head machinist with the 
Portland Press-Herald. Later he worked 
in the commercial printing plant of L. L. 
Marshall of Portland, and then for 17 
years served as machinist with the 
Gannett Publishing Co. In 1942 Poore 
enlisted in the Army Air Forces and flew 
as engineer on B-17’s. On one of his 
flights, a bit of rough going necessitated 
his baling out, with other members of 
the crew, and into membership in the 
Caterpillar Club. 


John G. Koontz, former production 
manager of Wartburg Press of Columbus, 
O., and a member of the Columbus 
Craftsmen’s Club, will reestablish the 
Lutheran Printing Plant in New Guinea. 
The plant was destroyed by bombing 
during the war. Mr. Koontz must antici- 
pate his needs and procure his equip- 
ment. He will have one American assist- 
ant but will train native boys in the 
printing trade. Hymnals, catechisms; 
text, devotional and medical books, 
leaflets, congregational and school rec- 
ords will be published in three languages 
at the plant. 


M. Charlaff, Director of S. A. Litho 
Co., Ltd., offset-lithographers, Cape 
Town, South Africa, paid a visit to the 
offices of Printing Equipment Engineer dur- 
ing the latter part of July. Mr. Charlaff, 
who by the way, is accompanied by Mrs. 
Charlaff, has been touring the United 
States. The objective of his visit to 
America is to investigate new equip- 
ment and Graphic Arts processes for his 
firm. S. A. Litho Co., Ltd., is one of the 
largest o-set-lith printing establishments 
on the continent. His firm employs 250 
people. Ten presses are operated. Prac- 
tically all of the products of this firm 
consist of four color process work. 


Address Correction 


In the July issue of Printing Equipment 
Engineer, it was stated that Frank M. 
Sherman, the new Executive Secretary 
of the International Trade Composition 
Association would maintain an office in 
Philadelphia at 520 Chestnut Street. 

His address as given in the July issue is 
erroneous. The correct address is 1015 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Please address all communications to 
ITCA and Mr. Sherman at 1015 Chest- 
nut Street. 
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SIX-MOLD DISKS, like 
Self-Quadders, Thermo-Blos 


and other Linotype devices, 
are built to improve or increase production at the very moment when 


time is precious. They have created new conditions and possibilities 
of handling hitherto difficult composition requirements. 


66 66 


You know that | never had much faith in We are pleased to note that with the many new 
the quadder and six-mold disks when you — attachments which have been added to your ma- 


first showed them to me. But, from what __ chines in recent years, they still maintain their stand- 





the operators tell me and the way pro- ard of day-to-day production, in addition to giving 
duction has increased, | would say that us many labor-saving opportunities without that 
this is the best investment we have ever __ trouble which antiquated printing machinery so offen 


made. is heir to. 
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Linotype Spartan Family and Vemphis Medium Condensed 
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Using a counter weighted metal strap of unique design, roll tension is maintained on one 
of the six ‘‘mill-end”’ or ‘“‘cheese’’ rolls used in the production of Sunday tabloid sections 
of the Portland (Ore.) Oregonian. The balance of the rolls use conventional tension 
devices. Three additional short rolls along with a standard size roll are used on the 


opposite end of the press. 


{ll I. of newsprint per month saving is being 


made by Portland (Ore.) Oregonian through <“cheese”’ 


rolls for printing tabloid sections 


month is being effected by the Port- 

land (Ore.) Oregonian through the use 
of “cheese” or “‘mill-end”’ rolls instead 
of the usual standard sizes in the pro- 
duction of Sunday supplement tabloid 
sections. This saving is based on the fact 
that the Oregonian is already using the 
maximum mill production for other 
sections of the paper and prior to the 


A SAVING of 110 T. of paper per 
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new usage it was necessary to send these 
short rolls back through the paper mak- 
ing machines for re-processing into the 
standard sizes. 

Rolls used in the new type run are 
each 15 in. with a total of six being 
used along with one standard size roll. 
The net product from the press is two 
tabloid sections of 12 pages each and 
one standard newspaper section of eight 


pages. Most of the pages are printed in 
three colors and black. A Pancoast color 
press is the printing equipment. 

An ingenious system of maintainin 
roll tension has been worked out by the 
mechanical staff of the paper. Two of the 
three “‘cheese rolls” are run in the stand- 
ard way using the regular tension blocks, 
according to Harry Hale, Oregonian pro- 
duction manager. A third roll is run on 
the same shaft with a short size roll but 
is mounted so that it will run free of the 
shaft itself. 

Tension is then maintained on this free 
running roll through a special spring and 
counter weight system. Adjustments are 
easily made by changing the position of 
the counter weight on the shaft. 

The same mechanical system is in 
operation on both ends of the press 
making possible the total use of six mill- 
end rolls at one time. It is believed that 
this makes the largest number of such 
rolls used at one time by any newspaper. 

Some mechanical difficulties were ex- 
perienced at first, according to Mr. Hale 
but after the original adjustments were 
established no greater difficulty was en- 
countered than with regular press runs. 
Waste is kept to a minimum and the 
usual press speeds are maintained. There 
has been no difficulty with color register. 

Basic reason for working out the plan 
was the hope of getting the greatest 
possible mileage from the available paper 
at the mill. Portland papers get all of 
their paper from the Hawley Pulp and 
Paper Co., at Oregon City which is 12 
miles from Portland. This mill is running 
on a 24-hour. 7-day-per-week basis. 


St. Regis Invades South 


Marking its first move into the southern 
kraft pulp and paper industry, the St. 
Regis Paper Company of New York has 
purchased the Florida Pulp & Paper 
Company, at Pensacola, Fla. Heretofore, 
St. Regis paper-producing properties 
were confined to the northeast and 
Pacific northwest. At the same time, 
announcement also was made of con- 
struction by the Alabama Pulp & Paper 
Co., in which St. Regis will have an 
interest, of a new 250 T. kraft paper mill 
now under way on a site to the Florida 
company’s mill, expected to be com- 
pleted in December 1947, and proposed 
new multiwall paper bag plant, together 
involving a total cost of $10,000,000. 


Offset Press Booklet 


HE Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. 
T Co. has published a 20-page booklet 
describing the Miehle 61 and 76 
offset presses. The booklet has many 
illustrations some of which show the 
improved registering process for stream 
feeding. Other illustrations show the 
delivery, the inking and dampening 
mechanism. Each size press is available 
in single, two or four color models. 
The booklet may be secured upon re- 
quest to the Miehle Printing Press & 
Mfg. Co. or Printing Equipment Engineer 
will be glad to pass it along for you. 
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; el ERE is a high speed, fully automatic letter- ‘ iiihineame 
press, built for tomorrow's jobs ... And Miehle 29 specifications 
l performance goes beyond the conservatively rated Miehle 29 
4500 impressions per hour. It is fastest where the steeds es 
| most time is generally lost—in makeready, adjust- : mine to 4500 1. P.H. 
| ments and changeovers. © Sheet Size 
' Minimum 8% x 11 
: Wherever profits depend on productive press Maximum 22 x 28 
time, the 29 has all the features to turn out a wide ® Printing Surface 

variety of fine. printing on tight schedules ...The So 2 — es - 

kind of schedules that need no allowances for tedious ce 

pacity of Feeder 

| adjustments or time out after the run has started. 34" pile 
| Complete data on the new Miehle 29—its many : Copactty. ob Oelisiery 34” 34” pile 3 
| exclusive features and profit-making possibilities—is Approximate Weight a 
yours for the asking. Your Miehle Representative (net, including electrical 


| will be glad to tell you about this revolutionary new er — etc 


press ... Or we will send a detailed, fully illustrated 
bulletin direct upon request. 


MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. 
2011 Hastings Street (14th and Damen) 
Chicago 8, Illinois 








BOOKS 


RECEIVED 


Typography, Layout GS Advertising 
Production 


EWCOMERS in the typographical 
\ and advertising agency fields are a 
4¥ problem. The problem consists of 
getting them to recognize and become 
familiar with good typographical prac- 
tices in copy writing. This doesn’t mean 
that typographers are asking that the 











register color work. 


” 


tail wag the dog in preparing the copy. 
Typographers never demand that copy- 
writers subsidize their copy to inflexible 
typographical demands. But good copy- 
writing and typography are synonomous 
—neither one can’t perform its function 
without the other. 

This is the objective of the newly pub- 
lished book 7 ypography, Layout G Adver- 
tising Production. The book was prepared 
by Edwin H. Stuart and Grace Stuart 
Gardner, of the nationally known adver- 
tising typography house of Edwin H. 
Stuart, Inc., Pittsburgh. 

We commend this book to the atten- 
tion of not only the people for whom it 
was prepared, but to all production and 


Triplemetal is ideal for fine halftones up to and 
including 150 line, the perfect solution to high 
quality college annuals at low cost and for close 


Triplemetal is inexpensive and also saves additional 
time and labor because it can be machine etched 
with the speed of zinc and re-etched. 


Nai’: Triplemetal is economical because it is tough and 






" The Patented Zinc Alloy 


hard and will withstand long runs (as many as 5,000 
mats reported from a single plate!). 








for fine screen halftones and color work 
Tough — Durable — For Direct Mat Making 


Now available in 
Edes Gravure Finish 


Send for Details 







PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
CHEMCO PHOTO- C. S. ILLINGWORTH MID-WEST PHOTO 
PRODUCTS COMPANY Buffalo ENGRAVERS SUPPLY CO. 


New York, Atlanta, Dallas, St. Louis 


Chicago, New Orleans, MRS. S. H. CLARK 


Fairview Village, Ohio 
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Boston Cincinnati Kansas City 
W. OLIVER TRIPP CO. J. W. FEINSTEIN E. H. WALKER SUPPLY CO. (Gravure Sheets) 
Boston San Francisco Washington, Richmond ——— 












mechanical executives in printing plants 
wherever dispersed. It is a valuable 
reference work for the experienced typog- 
rapher and the fellow who is supposed to 
check up at intervals to see that his firm’s 
typographic quality isn’t slipping. Fine 
typography is dependent entirely upon 
the human element because the human 
element carries around in his head the 
rare good judgment, the apt-to-be 
ephemeral important niceties and the 
fundamental rules which, when incor- 
porated in typography help to compel 
reader interest. 

But, getting back to the real purpose 
of the Stuart book, it is intended to ex- 
plain in elementary manner the various 
technical processes involved in the prepa- 
ration of an advertisement and all forms 
of printed matter, from writing the 
copy to final insertion in the publication 
or release to the printer. 

The authors explain: ‘“This book will 
give you an idea of the elements that 
comprise an ad or printed piece and just 
what. you must do to work intelligently 
with the copy staff, craftsmen and supply 
houses .. . ‘Typography has been covered 
in greater detail to the end that the 
general typographic standard may be 
raised, resulting in maximum sales return 
from every advertising expenditure.” 

Apparently, the preponderance of the 
text matter in this book was prepared by 
Edwin H. himself. The explanation of 
type and its physical construction is 
punchy—gets across the information 
without waste of words. When is an italic 
not an italic? Stuart explains this in The 
Proper Use of Italic. Perhaps the most im- 
portant chapter in the book is entitled 
The Tricky Art of Spacing. The writer 
wants to state that even if this Art isn’t 
exactly observed one hundred per cent 
in this magazine, yet Stuart’s discussion 
on spacing is convincing. 

Basic Fundamentals of Good Typography 
deals with readability, margins, balance, 
shape harmony, tone harmony, inden- 
tions, and selection of body type. Various 
explanations regarding reproduction, 
electrotyping, mats, mounted and un- 
mounted plates and cuts and other tech- 
niques common to the industry are pre- 
sented for persons needing such 
information. 

There are eleven pages of Dictionary of 
Technical Terms which covers definitions 
from Accents to Zinc Halftone. 

The price of this book is One Buck 
and may be obtained from Edwin H. 
Stuart, Inc., 422 First Ave., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Lettering From A to 2 


UTHOR Clarence P. Hornung states 
A this volume has been planned to give 
designers, craftsmen and students of 
lettering a convenient means of reference 
to fine alphabets in many styles, and to 
stimulate creative thinking in letter de- 
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ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 
SEE PAGE 5 
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Job-offset presses 


UILT to handle a wide range of run-of-hook work simply, speedily, at a 
profit, the ATF Chiefs are every-day presses around the busy commercial 
shop. ATF Chiefs come in three most useful sizes: 14x20, 17x22, and 22x29. 
Ask your ATF Salesman, or write for commercial samples of actual runs that show 


what the Chiefs can do for you. Insure the future of your business through 
active participation in the industry’s coop- 
erative research and educational programs— 
join the Lithographic Technical Foundation. 
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darkroom ta pressicom 
ATF Precision Cameras and plate- 


making equipment are modern and 
efficient, too. 
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sign. The book is also valuable for refer- 
ence purposes in any commercial print- 
ing plant, or in the hands of those plan- 
ning printing executives who have fre- 
quent need of source material. 

The book contains an introduction by 
Frederic W. Goudy who states Mr. 
Hornung is concerned with presenting 
“the fundamentals and essentials of our 
alphabet, based on sound tradition.” 

In Chapter I, the origins of the alpha- 
bet are discussed. Each of the letters is ex- 
amined from its basis, through evolution 
and development into modern forms. 

In Chapter II are discussed the princi- 
ples of letter design with reference to 
roman and italic. Spacing of roman let- 
ters is given attention. 


Practically the entire balance of the 


book is devoted to the presentation in 
ample size of alphabet styles. These are 
shown in full page plates and are grouped 
according to type family. The selection 
of alphabets actually covers a wide 
range. The selections as a whole are 
characterized as much by variety as by 
unerring good taste. 

Included in the 116 full page plates 
are Roman and Italic, Gothic and Black- 
letter, Script and Manuscript styles and 
Sans Serif and Square Serif. 

The section on initial letters will be an 
inspiration to anyone. 

A liberal variety of Monograms and 
Trademarks are exhibited in the closing 
pages with comments by the author. The 
designs themselves and the author’s com- 





“SAMPLE TESTING” 
DURING EVERY PROCESS OF MANUFACTURE 
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In the production laboratory — one of several laboratories 
at the Burgess plant—tests are made at regular intervals 
during the manufacture of Burgess Chrome Mats. This lab- 
oratory, equipped with the most modern devices, manned by 
skilled and experienced technicians, provides accurate know]- 
edge of the quality and condition of the mats through each step 
of the manufacturing process. 

Samples of the primary mix, for example, are taken from the 
refining equipment at regular intervals for testing in this lab- 
oratory. Whenever analysis reveals the slightest deviation from 
established standards, steps are immediately taken to correct 
the condition. If necessary, the entire batch is discarded. Com- 
plete reports of the analyses are kept, to become part of the 
permanent record of every mat manufactured in the Burgess 
plant. 

Check...test; check...test— that is the formula which main- 
tains the unfailingly superior quality of Burgess Chrome Mats. 


BURGESS CELLULOSE COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Distributors of Burgess Chrome and Tone-Tex Mats 


44420) Soe eal, le) h. 
Pacific Coast Representative RALPH LEBER CO., 426 Polson Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
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ments will be especially useful to de- 
signers in this field. 


Lettering From A to <— By Clarence P. 
Hornung. Consists of 153 pages, size 
81% in. by 114 in. Bound in dark blue 
cloth, gold stamped. Price, $5 per copy, 
Order direct from Ziff-Davis Pub. Co., 
185 North Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, III. 





ROP Color Clinic 
(Continued from page 32) 


The use of these colors also eliminates 
lo a great extent the necessity of buying 
a large inventory of color inks to keep 
on hand. 

In order to run more than one color 
and black it is imperative that you have 
one unit that is reversible. Also portable 
ink fountains, such as the News-Sun uses 
are a great convenience in washups, as 
well as ink savers. 

One prime requisite of good register 
is good tension. The tension must be 
uniform at all times or your color will 
walk in and out of register. 

Above are the steps followed in pre- 
paring and printing the four-color ad on 
the reverse side. We use the same meth- 
ods on all color pages, whether 1, 2 or 3 
colors and black. 


Employee Relations 


At the closing banquet on Sunday 
evening held in the Chateau du Jour, 
James F. Stiles, jr., president of the 
Illinois Chamber of Commerce, ad- 
dressed the executives upon the subject 
of Building Harmontous Employee Relations. 

“It is merely a process of personalizing 
relationships with the employee that 
clicks in building harmony in an organ- 
ization,” said Stiles. ““There is a differ- 
ence between personalizing and frater- 
nalizing, and paternalizing, however,” 
he said. 

Stiles said the underlying reasons 
beneath work stoppage perhaps were 
misunderstanding, based on distorted 
statements, jealousy, and struggle for 
prerogatives. He said that when em- 
ployer and employee themselves con- 
ferred and did not rely on lawyers or 
other representatives, they usually get 
together. 

Among the points stressed by the 
speaker with respect to employee rela- 
tions are the following: 

1. There must exist an inviolable in- 
tegrity of contracting parties. 

2. The recognition of the right of free 
competition should prevail as a_ basic 
principle of fair trade relations. You 
can’t promote personal prejudice and 
hope to perpetuate peacetime prosperity. 

3. Decentralize authority affecting 
personnel relations so that they can be 
personal. 

4. Build men as well as material. 


5. Top management must invest its 
personal time in personnel. 


October 1946 
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Pateuts 


For The Graphic Arts Field 


Covering patents issued August 13, Aug- 
ust 20, August 27, September 3, Septem- 
ber 10. 


All new patents for the Graphic Arts are reported 
exclusively for Printing Equipment Engineer by 
Invention, Inc., an Industrial patent research or- 
ganization in Washington. D. C. Invention, Inc., 
presently has the only staff in the country that ex- 
amines, in the U. S. Patent Office, the complete 
printed copy, drawing by drawing and page by page, 
every one of the several hundred new patents issu- 
ing each week. Printing Equipment Engineer is the 
only trade publication in its field offering a report 
based on this complete coverage. For copies of the 
patentslisted here specify the patent numbers and 
send 25¢ for each separate patent, or 10c for each 
trade mark or design patent (stamps not accepted) 
to the Commissioner of Patents, Washington, D.C. 


Binding, Cutting, Pérforating 


2,405,868. CUTTING AND CREASING 
PRESS that will handle such flat ma- 
terials as paper, impregnated papers, 
cardboards, corrugated cardboard, com- 
position materials, plastics, — fabrics, 
wood and plywood, rubber and even 
soft metals. The head holding the 
cutting and creasing dies is stationary 
and an arcuate table is both oscillated 
and reciprocated in the cutting and 
creasing operation. It is not necessary 
for the head to slide to a stop at the 
end of each operation. The arrange- 
ment has a number of advantages over 
the conventional cylindrical press. In 
addition it has the feature of the cyl- 
indrical press whereby only a_ tan- 
gential portion of the platen cutter 
meets the table. Hence a lesser pres- 
sure is required than that’ which 
would be necessary to cut and crease a 
whole sheet at once. The oscillation 
of the arcuate table permits the ma- 
terial to be fed in readily at one end 
and taken out at the other end dur- 
ing the movement of the arcuate table 
back to its initial position. Invented 
by Lloyd A. Whittaker and Harold F. 
Peterson, Franklin, Mass. Assigned to 
Thomson-National Press Co.,  Inc., 
Franklin, Mass. Application March 8, 
1944. 11 claims. 


Composing Room Equipment 


2,406,651. MONOTYPE MACHINE KEY- 
BOARD ATOMIZER by which suit- 
able light oil sprayed into the parts, 
especially the keyboard, of a Mono- 
type machine to coat the parts with a 
thin film of lubricant to prevent rust 
and sticking. The device is designed 
to be hooked up with the Monotype 
air line and effects a cleaning opera- 
tion which makes less frequent the 
need for dismantling of the over 75 
valves and pistons and other working 
parts of the Monotype. The cleaner 
and oiler comprises a container for 
oil, a filler and oil measuring tube at 
the side of the container, an air in- 
take conduit at the other side of the 
container, spaced. branches from the 
conduit into the container, a valve in 
the conduit between the branches and 
a’ screened atomizing tube in the oil 


of the container associated with one and for rotating it after it is in place. 


of the branches. Covers are provided Screws are provided on both sides of 
for the container and the outlet con- the stand for raising or lowering the 
duit. Invented by Leslie G. Bakal, roll to assure even unrolling. Stand 
Richmond, Va. Unassigned. . Applica- is constructed with two sets of arms 
tion April 27, 1945. 6 claims. and frames so that a reserve roll may 


be kept in position for replacing the 
empty roll. Invented by Herbert C. 
Behrens, Haddon Heights, N. J. As- 


Feeding, Folding and Delivery signed to Samuel M. Langston Co., 
Rows Winks Camden, N. J. Application June 7, 
2,405,637. MILL ROLL STAND of the 1943. 10 claims. : 


type used for lifting heavy rolls of 
sheet material and supporting them 2,406,006. SHEET FEEDING MECHAN.- 


~ 


in a rotatable manner. A pair of arms ISM in which the leading edge of each 
is keyed to a shaft and these rotatably sheet is registered and held in accu- 
support a roll of sheet material with a rate register as it moves toward the 
brake device for controlling the resist- printing machine. A_ sheet carrying 
ance to rotation of the roll. A motor belt driven about 20% faster than the 
with a two-speed transmission is pro- receiving cylinder delivers the sheet 
vided, for lifting the roll into place to moving stops. These moving stops 


























SPEAKING OF FAMOUS CHARACTERS ... 


What characters . . . and what reputations for quality! 


ALL OVER THE COUNTRY, you'll find the best engraving 
shops choose and use Zomo Electric Zinc and A-Z Alloy. 
Wherever you go, these little trade characters signify smooth 
performance . . . quick, clean etching . . . perfect register, and 
dependable uniformity. 


Melted and cast in the electric induction furnace, precision 
rolled, and finished with the flawless Machine Cut Finish, 
Zomo offers the ideal all-around metal and A-Z Alloy meets 
the needs for long press runs, mat duty, and fine screen halftones. 


Zomo Electric Zinc and his tough, rugged side-kick, A-Z 
Alloy, are obtainable from leading engraving metal suppliers. 


ZOMC==ZINC @ A-Z=ALLOY 
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2,106,765. 


2,406,766. 
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are on a sheet timing cylinder with 
its periphery moving at a_ slightly 
higher speed than the sheet receiving 
cylinder. When sheet is pressed against 
the stops, which are moving slower 
than the belt, it is slowed down, en- 
abling the sheet to be presented with 
its front edge in accurate register. Use 
of this apparatus is said to enable 
higher speeds than _ heretofore prac- 
ticed. Invented by William K._ Eck- 
hard, Newark, N. J. Assigned to R. 
Hoe & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Application March 27, 1943. 19 claims. 


SHEET FEEDING MECH- 
ANISM for separating sheets from a 
supply and advancing them toward a 
press. The uppermost sheet is gripped 
near its rear edge and the gripper, or 
sucker head, is raised and forwarded 
in an epicycloidal path and swung for- 
wardly and downwardly in a circular 
arc to advance the sheet. When the 
sheet is released the gripper is re- 
turned to a position above the rear 
portion of the next sheet. Further 
refinements by the same inventor are 
disclosed in the next-succeeding pat- 
ent. Invented by Charles W. Harrold, 
University Heights, Ohio. Assigned to 
Harris-Seybold Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Application June 10, 1942. 43 
claims. 


SHEET FEEDER by which 
the upper sheets of the pile are 
fluffed pneumatically and the topmost 
sheet is gripped by suction near its 
rear edge while the pile is fluffed. 
Simultaneously, localized corrugations 
are formed in the sheet in the region 
of the gripped portion. The gripped 
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Here’s Where clean, crisp printing begins... with 
the slug from your line-casting machine. MONOMELT 
assures fine slugs, and consequently fine printing, 
by keeping type metal in balance and by casting 
automatically-fed metal at consistently correct tem- 
perature. MoNoMELT also saves time and 
handling costs...cuts dross... increases machine 


production. 


WRITE TODAY for details of how the MONOMELT 
System can improve production and appearance of 


your publication. 


THE MONOMELT 


1611 POLK STREET NORTHEAST 
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2,406,857. 


portion is raised and tilted, and 
simultaneously, the portion of the 
sheet directly in front of the gripped 
portion is rolled around a curved body. 
Air is blown forwardly under the 
rolled up sheet, while the next sheet 
is held against forward movement. 
The rolled up portion of the sheet is 
unrolled to move the sheet forwardly 
along the top of the pile. Invented 
by Charles W. Harrold, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Assigned to Harris-Seybold Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. Application 
May 5, 1914. 24 claims. 


2,405,847. APPARATUS WITH BRUSH- 


ES FOR REGISTERING SHEETS to 
be taken by the cylinder grippers of 
a printing press, a cutting press, etc. 
Device is composed of a support upon 
which the sheet moves to the front 
and side guides, and a_ pivot whose 
axis extends at an acute angle to the 
support. Sheet engagers are mounted 
to turn about the axis of the pivot 
and are continuously moved toward 
the support. These have brushes, the 
bristles of which sweep over the sheet 
so as to push it parallel to the sup- 
port. This apparatus — eliminates 
“bouncing back” of sheets as they move 
into front registery, and insures cor- 
rect positioning of the sheet. Invented 
by Andrew Neuhart, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Assigned to Miller Printing Machinery 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Application June 
30, 1941. 43 claims. 


SHEET DELIVERY APPA- 
RATUS for handling sheets  succes- 
sively from a _ printing press. Appa- 
ratus consists of a pile support, a 
shaft, and connections between the 





metal 


2,406,936. 


2,407,239. 


two through which the weight of the 
pile support acts on the shaft, tending 
to turn it in the direction required to 
lower the support. A movable control 
actuates the shaft in step-by-step move- 
ment to lower the pile support. When 
a pile of sheets is removed, the mov- 
able control is turned and the pile 
support is moved upward, through a 
ratchet on the shaft and a pawl, into 
the beginning position. Device keeps 
the pile support in correct position re- 
gardless of the weight or thickness of 
the sheets on it. Invented by August 
A. Saul, Pittsburgh, Pa. Assigned to 
Miller Printing Machinery Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Original application April 
3, 1941. Divided and this application 
May 25, 1944. 12 claims. 


SHEET DELIVERY MECH- 
ANISM which permits continuous op- 
eration of the machine, yet uses no 
extra floor space. A plurality of sheet 
grippers are controlled by the opera- 
tor to open and deposit sheets on 
either of two delivery platforms. The 
conveyor has two paths of travel with 
a set of grippers for each. Traveling 
tapes are adapted to support sheets in 
their passage to the second platform 
and connections enable the  gripper- 
opening-cam and tapes to the second 
platform to be placed into or out of 
operation. Invented by Arthur B. 
Woodruff, Brecksville, Ohio. Assigned 
to Harris-Seybold Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Continuation of application Serial No. 
412,390, September 26, 1941. This ap- 
plication June 13, 1945. 5 claims. 

FRICTION DRIVE for web 
propelling, nipping, or folding rollers 





MORE THAN 9,000 MONOMELTS are giving trouble-free 
service throughout the nation. Adaptable for Linotype, 
Intertype, Linograph, Monotype, Ludlow and Elrod 
machines. 


COMPANY, INC. 


MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINNESOTA 
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of printing and folding machines has 
an improved slip clutch for yieldingly 
driving a paper or cloth web, or sheets, 
so that peripheral speed of the web 
engaging rollers conforms to the linear 
speed of the web or sheets. A _ rota- 
table shaft of the device has a web en- 
gaging roller and a sleeve having a 
friction face. A driven roller rotates 
about sleeve and has a friction surface 
and a friction collar which rotates 
with shaft and is movable in the di- 
rection of shaft axis. A flat spring ring. 
perpendicular to axis of paper engag- 
ing roller, surrounds the shaft and 
operates between an adjusting nut and 
the friction collar. Axial movement of 
the adjusting nut causes the spring 
ring to bias the collar towards its 
friction face and press driven roller 
between collar and _ friction face so 
to yieldingly drive the web at the 
proper speed. Invented by Alexander 

Albrecht, West New York, N. J. 
Assigned to R. Hoe & Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y. Application October 9, 
1942. 5 claims. 


Miscellaneous 


2,405,754. MULTICOLOR PRINTING 
is accomplished in this novel process 
by making colored component images 
on the edges of a pack of metal plates, 
each component being made on a sep- 
arate pack. The packs are then sep 
arated and reassembled in’ succession, 
one plate from each pack, thus pro 
ducing a series of line images. If 
there are three color components for 
the cyan, magenta, and yellow colors, 
every third line will be a part of the 
same component image. By suitable 
selective mechanism each set will be 
separately inked and the three sets 
placed with their freshly inked edges 
in a plane and at once connected with 
the impression-receiving surface upon 
which there will be printed a_three- 
color image in the form of fine lines, 
every third line being of the same 
color. In the preferred form of the 
invention, the three packs are each of 
a certain size so that when the three 
packs are assembled, one dimension of 
the resulting printing surface will be 
three times the original size of one 
pack. This is inked and printed upon 
a rubber blanket stretched in one di- 
mension to several times its unstretched 
size. Invented by Alexander Murray, 
Rochester, N. Y. Assigned to Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. Ap- 
plication February 26, 1944. 12 claims. 


Plate Making 


2,405,749. SQUARE FINISH PHOTO 


ENGRAVED HALF-TONE  PRINT- 
ING PLATE has its printing surface, 
composed of dots, rounded away from 
printing contact along the edges so 
that the surface dots gradually recede 
from the central printing area. This 
is accomplished by beveling the 
Straight edge of the back of the plate. 
and then turning the edge down by 
suitable pressure on the printing  sur- 
face to form a rounded edge that car- 
ries the dots over the edge until it 
softly removes itself automatically from 
printing contact. Thus an impression 
made from the plate will have a soft 
gradually shading-off border. Invent- 
ed by Lawrence Kern, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Unassigned. Application Septem- 
ber 2, 1943. 2 claims. 
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2,406,684. 


POLYMERIZATION OF 
METHYL ISOPROPENYL KETONE. 
The polymer gives clear colorless plas- 
tics under hot molding which are of 
great value in the production of mold- 
ings of irregular shape, lithograph 
plates, etc., where accurate and faith- 
ful reproduction is desired. They may 
also be used as_ substitutes for glass 
in the manufacture of impact-resistant 
automobile windshields, airplane tur- 
rets, etc. The method of making com- 
prises dissolving monomeric methyl 
isopropenyl ketone in an aqueous so- 
lution of hydrogen peroxide so as to 
form a single phase water solution of 
the monomeric ketone having a pH of 
from 6.0 to 7.5 and then heating the 
solution at a temperature of between 
50° and 90° C., while excluding an 
organic solvent. Invented by Josef W. 


1 
CABINET 
MODEL 


Kouse 


BAND 
SAW 





IN 35 SECONDS a Rouse Band 
Saw cuts a full galley of slugs to var- 


Heyd, Dayton, Ohio. Assigned to Mon- 
santo Chemical Company, St. Louis, 
Mo. Application June 28, 1943. 11 
claims. 


2,406,770 . CAMERA FOR OBTAIN- 


ING PHOTOMAGNETIC COLOR 
OPERATION NEGATIVES made 
from copy into a half-tone or other 
screen or grid to produce the required 
textures for use on printing plates. 
There is a carrier or holder for the 
sensitized or negative plate and the 
photomagnetic screen or grid, and car- 
riers and holders for the lens and 
copy, and also, preferably, for a light 
source for illuminating the copy. The 
carriers are adjustable relatively to the 
sensitized plate carrier and to each 
other for focusing and obtaining the 
required size of the photographic 








iable measure—automatically, ac- 


curately. No gauge setting is required 
—no clamping—no measuring! Slugs 
feed mechanically at uniform 


speed. 


Teamed up with a type-setting ma- 
chine, a Rouse Band Saw does the 


MITERING MACHINES 
COMPOSING STICKS 
SLUG CLIPPERS 


BAND SAWS 
LEAD AND RULE 


work of hours in minutes. It cuts slug- CUTTERS 


lines for all types of composition that 
require frequent changes of line 


measure. 


TYPE GAUGES 


Write today for illustrated folder on this and 
other Rouse time-saving printers’ equipment. 


H. B. ROUSE & COMPANY 


2214 North Wayne Avenue 
Chicago 14, Illinois 





handsome profit. 


For greater accuracy— specify Rouse Composing 
Sticks. An investment in Rouse equipment pays a 
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image. Invented by William C. Hueb- 
ner, New York, N. Y. Unassigned. Ap- 
plication December 6, 1943. 11 claims. 


2,406,883. SECURING OF PRINTING 
PLATES to a_ base having, spaced 
grooves along its surface is accom- 
plished by plate register hooks. Plates 
have intersecting grooves along the 
back which the hooks engage. Each 
hook has an axially imperforate com- 
bined jaw and lock and hook propell- 
ing gears. The hook body and one 
of the gears have axially aligned holes 
for the insertion of a suitable instru- 
ment into operative engagement with 
the gears. Plates may be positioned on 
their bases more closely together and 
the combination is said to be stronger. 
Invented by Hans J. Luehrs, Westerly, 
R. I. Assigned to C. B. Cottrell & Sons 
Company, R. I. Application February 
17, 1943. 6 claims. 


2,407,211. HALFTONE REPRODUC- 
TION PROCESS for minutely detailed 
work including line drawings, maps, 
as well as half-tones, without loss of 
either fine light or fine dark details. 
Detail is retained by unsharply mask- 
ing the record being printed at least 
during the major part of the printing 
exposure. The mask itself may be 
unsharp or may be used _ unsharply 
with an unsharpness sufficient to 
smooth out, degrade, or obliterate finer 
details. The mask is negative to the 
record it is masking and should have 
an effective masking factor between 
.2 and .7, preferably between .3 and 
5. The mask may be made on “Kodak 
commercial film” or on “Kodak 33 
plates” developed to a gamma of about 
.7. Invented by John A. C. Yule, Roch- 
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Wetter originated the self- 
contained plunger-operated 
© numbering machine in 1885. 
If you number for profit, you'll 
find Wetter is still better. 
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407,290. 




















types. IMMEDIATE delivery . . . 
dozen now. Send old router bit as sample and we'll 
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That Stay on the Job 


Onsrud highspeed steel Router Bits 
are famous for their long life. 
Made of special alloy steel, the edge 
stays sharp. Cuts smoothly ... 
lasts longer . - minimizes tool 
changing and resharpening troubles, 
Made in all standard sizes and 
order one or a 


match it. Write for Router Bit Folder and prices. 


3964 Palmer Street 







ester, N. Y. Assigned to Eastman Ko- 
dak Company, Rochester, N. Y. Ap- 
plication May 26, 1944. 18 claims. 


LITHOGRAPHIC  PRINT- 
ING PLATE having a durable print- 
ing surface and an insoluble metallic 
compound deposited in the non-image 
ink-repelling surface of the plate. Pho- 
tographic film is exposed to light pro- 
jected from a copy, developed and 
tanned, and washed to remove the 
soluble portion, leaving an ink recep- 
tive image. The non-image portion is 
then impregnated with mercuric chlo- 
ride solution which is contacted with 
the light-affected particles of the non- 
image portion. Mercuric chloride is 
thus converted to insoluble mercurous 
chloride, producing a uniformly dis- 
tributed mercurous chloride deposit 
throughout the  non-image _ portion. 
Invented by John D. Pursell, St. Louis, 
Mo. Unassigned. Application January 
21, 1944. 2 claims. 


Printing Inks and Related Chemicals 


2,405,558. 


METHOD OF PREPARING 
A STABLE RESIN of color below 5 
Amber, which forms hard, glossy, tack- 
free coatings, from beta-pinene. In one 
method of preparation, a beta-pinene 
terpene fraction containing beta-pinene 
in excess of 50% of the terpenes pres- 
ent is brought into reactive contact at 
a temperature below 0° C. with a 
fluoride or boron as a polymerization 
catalyst to form a resin polymer of 
beta-pinene having a drop melting 
point above 120° C. and a molecular 
weight above 1000. Catalyst is then 
separated from the resin. Invented by 


ONSRUD MACHINE WORKS, INC. 


WEIER NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


Atlantic Ave. & Logan St.* Brooklyn 8, N.Y. | 
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Borglin, Wilmington, Del. 
Powder Com- 
Application 


Joseph N. 
Assigned to Hercules 
pany, Wilmington, Del. 


March I1, 1941. 9 claims. 


2,406,586. DYESTUFF COMPOSITION 
which can be used for dyeing and 
printing textile materials and is com- 
posed of a salt of an acid polybasic 
acid ester of a leuco compound of a 
vat dyestuff, and caffeine. In one ex- 
ample a sodium salt of an acid sul- 
furic acid ester of a leuco compound 
of a vat dyestuff, a thickener, and caf- 
feine are mixed as a paste and applied 
to the textile. Dyestuff is developed 
by oxidation in an acid medium. In 
vented by Earl W. Clark, Buffalo, N. 
Y. Assigned to Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
Application August 13, 1943. 14 claims. 


2,406,649. LIQUID COATING COM- 
POSITION comprising 100 parts cel- 
lulose acetate, 50 parts toluene sul- 
fonamide-formaldehyde resin, 20 parts 
triphenyl phosphate and_ 10 parts 
acetanilide dissolved in a solvent mix- 
ture consisting of 300 parts acetone, 150 
parts ethyl alcohol, 50 parts ethyl lac- 
tate and 20 parts triethyl citrate. The 
coating is said to be suitable for coat- 
ing paper and paper goods, metals. 
glass, wood, etc. It is free flowing. 
highly transparent and resistant to wear 
and weather. Basic dyestuff may be 
added. Invented by George Witty. 
Long sland City, N. Y. Unassigned. 
Application November 30, 1944. 1 
claim. 

2,406,795. LITHOGRAPHIC PRINT- 

ING INK, which shows a minimum 

tendency toward greasing and consider- 

ably less of such tendency as compared 
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SCRAP METALS I - 


y tae. 


“Say Joe, now is a good time to cash in on those 

old advertising electros and stereos. We need a good 

house cleaning, the prices are right, and we certainly 
can use that extra space”’ 


With scrap metal prices at an all-time high, 
you should cash in now on those old electros, 
foundry type, obsolete cuts and excess type 
metal supplies that are wasting valuable space. 
Send that scrap to Imperial—NOW! 


KEEP YOUR METAL WITHIN YOUR 
INDUSTRY 


Your industry needs metal. Because Imperial 
serves only the Graphic Arts, you can be 
certain every ounce of your usable scrap 
will be used to make only printing metals. 


CLEAN HOUSE NOW 


Get started. Imperial will accept your metal 
for cash or trade at all times. Take advantage 
of the usually high prices. Remove plates 
from blocks and send to Imperial_NOW! 


IMPERIAL TYPE METAL CO. 


Serving the Graphic Arts Industry Only 
New York 7 


Philadelphia 34 Chicago 50 
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was also America’s first . . . the 
Stephen Daye Press, set up at 
Harvard University in 1639. Today 
the Bay State is one of the leading 
centers producing fine printing. 


irst in Press Blankets 


is VULCAN 


ULCAN was first with the non- 


felt blanket first to use 
synthetic rubber on a successful com- 
mercial scale. Now, as always, the first 
and foremost aim of VULCAN is 


“better blankets through research”. 


Vulcan Press Blankets are dependably 
uniform in thickness. They have the 
‘“perfect’’ degree of resilience which 
prevents receding from original thick- 
ness and causing a bolster. Their oil- 
proof surface eliminates ghosting. Use 
VULCAN Press Blankets for finer 
reproduction of type, solids and half- 


tones. 


VULCAN PROOFING COMPANY 


FIRST AVENUE AND FIFTY-EIGHTH ST., BROOKLYN 20, N. Ye 


One of a Series of Famous “Firsts” in the Graphic Arts 
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The Royle Kouter 


@ A large table mounted on a rigidly constructed 


column. 


@ Convenient alignment and tightening of driving 


belts. 


@ Running parts designed to reduce vibration. 


@ Sufficient speed at cutter edge to route fine or 
rough out without reducing speed. 


@ Precisely fulcrumed elevating mechanism as- 
sures immediate reaction to pressure on the 


foot pedal. 


@ Changing cutter heads a matter of seconds. 


@ Speed and balance are built into Royle 


Routers. 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


Established 1855 


10 Essex Street 


Paterson 3, N. J. 





SYVTRON 





of stock, from oni 


—at the press or 
cutter. 


troublesome snap-o 


Folder 


577 Lexington 
Homer City, Pa. 








“VIBRATING” 


PAPER JOGGERS 


for Ease, Speed and Economy 
—in handling all types 
skin to heavy board. 
SYNTRON-patented 
“Controlled Vibration” 
also quickly aligns 


carbon interleaves, etc. 


Write for Descriptive 


SYNTRON CO. 
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to a similar ink made with bodied lin- 
sced oil. This ink is prepared eco- 
nomically by using the pentaerythritol 
ester of a tall oil as the principal ve- 
hicle. It may be used as the sole non- 
volatile ingredient; altough the ester 
is somewhat too viscous to be used in 
pure form, it can be reduced with a 
solvent having the necessary volatile 
characteristics. Most preferably it is 
reduced to a desirable lithographing 
body by admixture with a relatively 
minor percentage of another drying 
oil. Invented by Dominic J. Bernardi 
and Robert T. Florence, Bronx, N. Y. 
Assigned to Interchemical Corporation, 
New York, N. Y. Application June 25, 
1943. 2 claims. 


2,406,878. PRINTING INK DRIED BY 
ULTRA VIOLET LIGHT. The usual 
pigment is dispersed in a vehicle ca- 
pable of being dried by ultra violet 
energy. It includes a resin having a 
conjugated system of double bonds. 
and contains from 1% to 10% of 
dicinnamal acetone. Solvent used is 
petroleum distillate of zero dimethyl 
sulfate value. Inks made in this man- 
ner have been dried in as little as a 
few seconds when exposed to ultra 
violet light. Invented by Paul Whyz- 
muzis, Corona, Long Island, N. Y., and 
Harry Linkletter, Englewood, N. J. 
Assigned to Interchemical Corporation, 
New York, N. Y. Application July 10, 
1943. 3 claims. 


2,407,446. UNSATURATED ESTER OF 
CARBONIC ACID and a monohydroxy 
ether of a saturated polyhydroxy al- 
cohol and a monounsaturated linkage 
alcohol having the unsaturated _link- 
age between two carbon atoms in an 


62 


aliphatic straight chain. ‘The new un- 
saturated carbonates are generally non- 
resinous compounds usually liquid at 
room temperature. The monomeric 
esters are valuable as plasticizers. Other 
uses include: solvents, insecticides, and 
liquid coating compositions. They may 
be polymerized and formed into sheets, 
plates, etc. The fusible polymers may 
be dissolved in suitable solvents and 
used as coating and impregnating com- 
position for paper, metal, fabrics, 
ctc. Invented by Maxwell A. Pollack, 
Austin, Texas. Assigned to Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Application June 12, 1942. 12 claims. 


2,407,479. NEW SYNTHETIC POLY- 
MERIZED MATERIAL usable in coat- 
ing, adhesive, and molding  applica- 2, 


tions. The material is the product of 
polymerization of a mixture of copoly- 
merizable materials consisting of a 
polymerizable = monohydric alcohol 
polyester of an alpha unsaturated 
alpha beta polycarboylic acid and a 
polymerizable esterification product of a 
monohydric alcohol, a polyhydric al- 
cohol and a number of carboxylic acids 
at least one of which is an alpha un- 
saturated alpha beta _ polycarboxylic 
acid. They may be used as coatings for 
metals, such as copper wire, fabrics and 
papers. Pigments, fillers, etc., may be 
added. Invented by Gaetano  F. 
D’Alelio, Pittsfield, Mass. Assigned to 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
N. Y. Application October 31, 1939. 
14 claims. 


Printing Presses and Equipment 


2,405,795. ROTARY PRINTING PRESS 
that has a simple and effective cylin- 


der “throw-off” and adjusting mechan- 
ism in which a novel means is em- 
ployed for moving the form and _ ink 
supply cylinders relative to the im- 
pression cylinder and relative to each 
other. ‘Two hand shafts are operative- 
ly connected to their respective form 
and ink cvlinders so that the turning 
of one will cause the turning of the 
other. However, the shafts may also 
be disconnected to permit them to 
move the form and ink supply cylin- 
ders individually. Invented by Hans 
J. Luehrs, Westerly, R. I. Assigned 
to C. B. Cottrell & Sons Company, 
Westerly, R. I. Application February 
5, 1943. 29 claims. 


106,118. COUNTING MECHANISM 
for printing machines. It cemprises a 
pocket for receiving an edge portion 
of selected copies (or “count” copies) 
carried by a rotary or § fly, and means 
for actuating the pocket to deposit 
each selected copy on the conveyor in 
desired projected position in relation 
to preceding copies. ‘The pocket is re- 
turned, out of the path of following 
copies on the flv, to receive the next 
selected copy. The pocket is located 
at the free end of a flipper arm pivot- 
ally mounted at its other end so that, 
during operation, the movement of 
the pocket follows a square or rectan- 
gular path which is in a plane trans 
versely of the fly. This movement, pro- 
duced by synchronized cam __ action, 
causes the pocket to move downward- 
ly in timed relation to the speed of 
the fly to remove the “count” copy 
therefrom, then laterally outwardly to 
release the copy and allow it to drop 
on the conveyor, then upwardly over 
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Ke How to Mount Cuts 


Easier, Quicker 


Use Booth’s Zink Cut Cement. This 
easy-to-use, one purpose adhesive holds 
any kind of cut to wood or metal base. 
Apply it sparingly—spread it thinly— 
press the cut to the base using a slight 
rotary motion. You'll find, as thousands 
of users have, that this is the fastest cut 
mounting method known. Satisfied users 
stick with Booth’s Zink Cut Cement. 
Get a supply—keep it on hand. 

When the Back Knife is dull or under- PRICES—In the United States: 75. per tube, 
size, he cannot obtain proper type height. $6.00 a dozen tubes, $5.00 a dozen in gross lots. 
Many smart machinists, realizing the im- 
portance of time in relationship to produc- 
tion, find that it is good business to have 
their Back Knives sharpened every 30 to 
60 days—depending upon how the machine 
is being used. Very little need be ground off 
a knife that is not worn too deep. 





EVERY machinist 
knows that two of the 
most important parts of 
his Linotype and Inter- 
type are the back and 
side Trimming Knives. 








A sharp knife, properly adjusted, can do 
much to eliminate the impaction of metal 
between knife and mold which is the cause 
of so much of the multilating scratches we 
see on the back mold surfaces. 

Side Knives, while almost as vital, need 
ma not be done as often. But it is very im- 
n- portant that, when ground, they should 
7 have proper angles restored, as well as edges. 


It has been our experience that many 
m owners of Linotypes and Intertypes do 
8 not know that special fixtures and special- 
0 ized knowledge are required to grind the 
0 . ° = 9 
knives from their machines properly; that B th Bl k R bh R | 

l- } 

S right degree of taper and a smooth finish 00 5 at ll er 0) 5 


are necessary. Soft, extra resilient, made to resist per- 
manent distortion when subjected to 
compression—these are the qualities that 











y We do this kind of grinding, not only 


over. They give you maximum resiliency 
and cam tread friction. They maintain 


All the ACE BELTS in use, if placed an even diameter throughout their length 
. when installed correctly on your keyboard 


. f e 
end to end... will never stretch! volt sleakie. 


a. Ne RENEE: Fey ee ee make Booth’s Black Rubber Rolls 
| goes into the manufacture of “STAR favorites among line-casting machine 
: Knives goes into our grinding work. operators and machinists the country 





PRICES --$1.45 per pair; $7.75 per dozen. 








PRECISION 
TRADE JX MARK 


Uityad ax PARTS Rak pi pn 


WEATHERLY, PA. MAHONING BANK BUILDING 


Branch Office: 314 WEST 10th STREET, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 


CHICAGO + MINNEAPOLIS * DENVER YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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STEP UP PRODUCTION WITH SPECIAL 


HIGH SPEED RoTARY PRINTING PRESSES! 





a 


| Specific information will 
be furnished upon request 





We have patterns, drawings and tooling to start immediate 
construction of the following types of printing presses 


i} A wide variety of salesbook and carbon-ready presses. 


4] 


Automatic control web offset press—speed 9,000 per hour—size 
28 x 33 either way on the web—up to 4 colors on one or both 


sides—rewind or pile delivery. 


Rubber plate or electrotype press for printing wood or other 
thick material—speed 2,500—size 15 x 24—thicknesses from 


Ye to ¥% of an inch—1 color. 


and publications. 


Ready soon—an all-size detachable plate rotogravure press 
suitable for many applications from label printing to brochures 


We also have a large staff of engineers available for de- 
signing web printing presses of all types and processes 
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a path which enables it to clear the 
edges of the following copies on the 
fly and finally inwardly to be ready 
to receive the next “count” copy. 
Movement of the flipper arm is slower 
than in known mechanisms of the kind, 
since it does not have to avoid con- 
tact with other copies leaving the fly, 
and identical projection of successive 
“count” copies at all press speeds is 
obtained. Invented by William Arnold 
Whitehead, Preston, England. As- 
signed to The Goss Printing Press 
Company, Chicago, Ill. Application 
September 16, 1943. 3 claims. 


2,406,205. PRINTING PRESS having a 
printing couple, one member of which 
is a printing roll, and gripper and reg- 
istration stop fingers having a fixed 
position with respect to the roll at the 
time a sheet held thereby enters the 
bite of the printing couple. The grip- 
per is caused to open to receive a 
sheet, and the sheet is fed against the 
stop means while the gripper is open. 
According to the invention, printing 
gripper and feeding means so cooper- 
ate that failure to obtain perfect regis- 
tration, which is often the result in 
existing feeders when the sheets have 
a tendency to curl, is virtually impos- 
sible. Here the sheet is guided all the 
way into the jaws of the gripper so 
that there is no possibility for a curl 
to cause the leading edge of the sheet 
to fail to enter the gripper or to pull 
away from the stop fingers and thus 
produce inaccurate registration. In- 
vented by William Ward Davidson, 
Evanston, and Frank J. Breman, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Assigned to Davidson Man- 
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2,406,287. 


» 


2,406,718. 


LOs 


ufacturing Corporation, Chicago, III. 
Application December 7, 1942. 6 claims. 


METHOD OF APPLYING 
GLUE TO A PORTION OF A WEB 
which has printed matter applied to 
certain other portions in the same 
cycle of operations. Apparatus consists 
of the printing unit of a rotary press 
in which the web is printed and, in 
combination therewith, a glue apply- 
ing unit which includes an impression 
cylinder, a gluing cylinder, a glue foun- 
tain containing a suitable glue, a doc- 
tor blade, and a_ heating element. 
Gluing cylinder is formed with pock- 
ets or recesses so glue will be applied 
in dots. When glue dries it does so 
in a coating of extremely nonuniform 
thickness. This is said to prevent 
curling of the printed product. In- 
vented by Hugh Matthew Grimshaw, 
Glen Ridge, N. J. Assigned to Publi- 
cation Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
Application September 14, 1944. 1 
claim. 


EMBOSSING BOWL used in 
the roller embossing of sheet material, 
such as coated fabric or paper. The 
primary use of the invention is to in- 
crease the useful life of such paper 
bowls. The embossing bowl is capa- 
ble of being cut by a counter emboss- 
ing roll to form a clear well defined 
impression; and it is also highly re- 
sistant to temperatures up to about 
300 degrees F. It comprises a large 
number of centrally perforated paper 
discs impregnated at least on _ their 
peripheries with a water soluble poly- 
vinyl alcohol composition. A mandrel 
passes through the perforations, and 


ANGELES 


ENGINEERS AND DESIGNERS OF 


Printing Machinery 


11, CALIFORNIA 


end plates hold the discs in compressed 
relation. Invented by Raymond E. 
Thomas, Newburg, N. Y. Assigned 
to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Del. Application 
July 31, 1943. 4 claims. 


2,406,726. COUNTING MECHANISM 
described especially in relation to an 
apparatus for printing price tags. The 
mechanism comprises a higher order 
pointer, a lower order pointer and 
ratchet and pawl arrangement for re- 
storing the higher order pointer to 
zero position from any indicating po- 
sition to which it may have been set. 
A ratchet and pawl arrangement is 
used to restore the lower order point- 
er to zero position from any indicating 
position to which it may have been 
set. The pawls are actuated by com- 
mon means. Operation of the lower 
order pawl by its ratchet is prevented 
until the higher order pointer has been 
restored to zero position, and further 
operation of the higher order ratchet 
by its pawl is prevented after the 
higher order pointer has been restored 
to zero position. Invented by Joseph 
Weimont, Bogota, N. J. Assigned to 
A. Kimball Company, New York, N. Y. 
Application August 25, 1944. 5 claims. 


2,406,928. FOUNTAIN INKER DRIVE 
MECHANISM for rotary _ printing 
presses which insures an adequate and 
uniform supply of ink to the plate 
cylinder. Device is composed of an 
ink fountain, a fountain roller which 
rotates in contact with the ink in the 
fountain, and a pickup roller which 
transfers ink from the fountain roller 
to a transfer roller. The transfer roller 
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“Our Ads is in the Palladium 
ALWAYS Jock Anuiting,”” 


remarks the merchant to his advertising 
manager. ‘With the others it's in-and-out 
good one day and disappointing the next... 
I think eye appeal is just as important as top 
circulation . . . Let's give more space to the 


Palladium and take it out of the others.” 
Most advertisers recognize one medium as 
having UNIFORMLY good production. 
Often it is the medium printed with the aid 
of dependable Certified Mats. 


For dependable stereotyping, 
rely on Certified Mats 





CERTIFIED ORY MAT CORPORATION, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, Dept.M, New York 20, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


Immediate Delivery 


LAKE ERIE DIRECTOMAT 


MAT PRESS 


@ 300 ton double sides. Electric heat on 
both top and lower platens. 220 volt, 
3 phase, A. C., 60 cycles. 





This press is used but is in good condition 


PRICE 
$3500 FOB ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


GENESEE ELECTROTYPE CO.., Inc. 


97 NORTH WATER ST. - ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








This man works easier 
and faster with 


HAMILTON © 
EQUIPMENT 





| ee work at a stone yourself? Then you'll 
appreciate how much it means to a lock-up 
man to have a big, clean, unobstructed working 
surface with ample supply of furniture and reglet 
in proper sizes and within easy reach. 
It shows up on the time ticket, too. For when a 
man doesn’t have to waste time cleaning off 
enough space to lock a form and hunting around 
for materials, he works to your better advantage 
as well as to his own. 
Hamilton Equipment enables any printer to 
work easier and faster because it is designed by 
men of actual printing experience to fit the job 
the printer has to do. 
Hamilton Equipment also enables more work to 
be done in less floor space through careful de- 
sign that provides maximum storage and work- 
ing space in minimum floor area. 
Write us, or ask your Hamilton dealer for a free 
copy of the booklet, “Clean House for Profits.” 
It gives helpful ideas, with layout sheet and 
miniature illustrations to scale for re-arranging 
your own composing room for easier, faster, 


more profitable production. 


HAMILTON 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
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BEVERIDGE 
DRY MATS 


are Dependable 
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Dry. 








SAMPLES TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 
GLADLY SENT GRATIS UPON REQUEST 


New Products Division 
THE BEVERIDGE PAPER COMPANY 


INKS 


as dependable as science 


can make them... 


for every printing process. 
Lithographic e Letterpress 
Gravure e Aniline e Dryers 
Varnishes e« Dry Color 
Lithographic Chemicals 
and Supplies. 













INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 


60 YEARS OF PAPER MAKING SKILL 


Sinclair and Valentine Cs. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 611 WEST 129th STREET. NEW YORK. N.Y 


Roston Cleveland Detrort 


Dallas 
Dayton 





transfers ink to the ink drum. Vibrat- 
ing rollers distribute it uniformly over 
the drum. Form rollers transfer the 
ink to the forms on the plate cylinder. 
Fountain roller is driven from the press 
gear train but when press is running 
slowly an independent means run the 
roller. This insures adequate supply 
of ink at all press speeds. Invented by 
Auburn Taylor, Charleston, W. Va., 
and Emory W. Worthington, Chicago, 
Ill. Assigned to The Goss Printing 
Press Company, Chicago, Ill. Appli- 
cation March 2, 1943. 11 claims. 


2,407,001. SUGAR DERIVATIVE that is 
a viscous, water-soluble, hygroscopic 
liquid suitable as a plasticizing and 
conditioning agent for flexible glues, 
glue print roll compositions, cork glue 
compositions, gelatin products, and as 
chemical intermediates. ‘The process 
for producing these sugar derivatives 
comprises heating glucose and _ propy- 
lene glycol in equimolecular propor- 
tions in the presence of a strong min- 
eral acid catalyst. The heating is con- 
ducted at a temperature sufficient to 
cause the reaction mixture to clear 
and not over about 140 degrees C. and 
under conditions in which volatile re- 
actants and volatile reaction products 
are retained in the reaction mixture, 
the heating being continued until the 
reaction reaches equilibrium. Invented 
by William C. Griffin, Tamaqua, Pa. 
Assigned to Atlas Powder Company, 
Wilmington, Del. Application July 16, 
1943. 17 claims. 


2,407,002. GLYCOL GLUCOSIDES 
AND DERIVATIVE THEREOF. In- 
stead of heating the reaction mixture 
only until an equilibrium is attained, 


in this patent the heating of the re- 
action mixture is continued under 
conditions permitting the escape of 
volatile materials until the product con- 
tains not more than about 5% of re- 
sidual sugar. The glucosidic composi- 
tions of the invention are chiefly of 
value as plasticizers and conditioning 
agents for hydrophylic materials. A 
highly valuable series of chemical 
derivatives of the glucosides includes, 
e. g., partial esters of hydrophobic 
acids useful as emulsifiers and dispers- 
ing agents. Invented by William C. 
Griffin, Newport, Del. Assigned to 
Atlas Powder Company, Wilmington, 
Del. Application October 21, 1944. 21 
claims. 


2,407,003. EMULSIFYING AGENTS 
PRODUCED FROM GLYCOL GLU- 
COSIDES. As in the two preceding 
companion patents, Nos. 2,407,001-2, 
glucose and propylene glycol are re- 
acted under the specified conditions 
until equilibrium is reached, and the 
heating is continued under conditions 
permitting the escape of volatile ma- 
terials until the product contains not 
more than 5% reducing bodies. The 
last product is reacted with an oxye- 
thylating compound in the ratio of one 
mol of the product to from 4 to 12 
mols of the oxyethylating compound 
to form an oxythylene ether; the lat- 
ter is reacted with 4-5 molecular equiv- 
alents of oleic acid. In a test of emul- 
sifying power the product gave a water 
absorption value of the order of 2500. 
Invented by William C. Griffin, New- 
port, Del. Assigned to Atlas Powder 
Company, Wilmington, Del. Applica- 
tion October 30, 1944. 10 claims. 


Havana 





2,407,183. NATURAL OR SYNTHET- 
IC RUBBER COMPOSITION suitable 
for the fabrication of printers’ rolls, 
coating, impregnating and waterproof- 
ing. Composition comprises an_ ester 
of alkyl phenyl ethyl alcohol in which 
the alkyl substituent appears on the 
ring, and rubber selected from _ the 
group consisting of natural rubber and 
rubber-like polymers of butadiene, 
isoprene, piperylene, and 2-chlorobu- 
tadiene. The use of fatty acids or 
mixed fatty acid esters of a mixture 
of m-, p- and o- tolylethyl alcohols as 
a plasticizing agent is a feature of the 





“Trapping” 


HIS is a loosely used term. 

Really, it means just what it 
says, a first-down color traps the 
following color and holds it. The 
term applies only to wet printing. 
Indirectly it applies to the man- 
ner in which the second color 
takes on the first. The program is 
for the first down color to be 
heaviest (stiffest or with most 
tack) and each succeeding color 
to decrease in tack so that it may 
be trapped by the tack in the 
preceding color. Obviously the 
difference in tack cannot be two 
great else the last of four colors 
will be sloppy. 
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products for better 


STEREO PRODUCTION 


Eastern products will help you get sharper, better 
looking papers out faster. To meet today’s schedules, 
mat molding must be quick, sure and reliable. Here are 
Eastern Newspaper Supply products that will help you 
do just that— 


Eastern TRU-MOLD Cork Molding 
Blanket with just the right amount 
of Bakelite to insure perfectdensity. 
Guarantees maximum  ‘‘come- 
back"’ for sharp, clean impressions, 
durability and minimum edge 
cracking. 


Tru-Molds can be had in either 
“Medium,’’ ‘‘Medium-Hard’’ or 
“Hard” density in standard sizes 
and 21 x 25x ,°;". 


“FLECTO” Gummed Backing Felt 
assures clean cut molds. Sticks 
flat to the mat regardless of scorch- 
ing heat. Does not crack, slip or 
crystallize. ‘“Flecto’’ is uniform, 
soft, pliable. It does not peel or 
separate in layers, but conforms to 
and shrinks with the mat. 

Available in sheets or strips in the 

following sizes: 


Gauges .012, .025, .030 (Green) 
sheeted 18” x 24”. 


Gauge .035 (Red) sheeted 18'’x24’’. 


Gauges .040, .045 (Green) sheeted 
18x22". 


Gauges .050, .060 (Gray) sheeted 
18x20”. 


Cut into strips 9’’ or 18” long and 
14" to 1” wide at no extra charge. 


DEEPMOLD CREEPER — New — 
Superior. The most advanced de- 
velopment in molding creepers. 
Deepmold gives sharp, clean half- 
tone reproduction, does not cut or 
spread column rules—molds extra 
deep bolsters. 


Sizes Prices 
20x24x1,4" $3.50 ea. 
21x25x1,4” 3.65 ea. 
22x26x1," 3.80 ea. 


EASTERN NEWSPAPER SUPPLY 


9603 NORTHERN BLVD., 


CORONA, L. I., NEW YORK 





TRUE — UNYIELDING 


IMPOSING SURFACES 


KIMBLE 


CUSTOM-BUILT MOTORS 








SEMI-STEEL 





% Used in busy, up-to-the-minute shops 
to produce quality work in less time. 
Precision ground to a high degree of 
accuracy, and will maintain that accu- 
racy when properly supported. Two 
inches thick with heavy reinforcing ribs 
at right angles to prevent sag. 


Use a Challenge Imposing Surface and 
you will never go back to the old-fash- 
ioned stone. ... Built in 18 standard 
sizes—all precision ground—except the 
28x120 and 28x144 inch sizes which 
are planer finish. Write for latest data. 
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THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


“Over Fifty Years in the Service of the Graphic Arts” 


GRAND HAVEN — MICHIGAN 








FINE CUSTOM-BUILT MOTORS 
FOR THE GRAPHIC ARTS 
INDUSTRY SINCE 1904 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC 


Division of Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co. 


2005 WEST HASTINGS STREET 
CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 


DISTRIBUTED BY: AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS 
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CROSS EXAMINATION 


Question:—‘‘Can you change a motor pinion on your 
Linotypes or Intertypes in five minutes 
time?”’ 


Answer: — ‘Yes, we save many hours of time each 
year in this way. We have 


CUSHMAN 


QUICKER 
CLEANUPS 


at Lower Cost 
with the 


TORNADO 
BLOWERCLEANER 


IN your all-out-defense against dust danger and damage, use the TORNADO. 
Gets dust, dirt and lint adi out of motors, linotypes, presses, folders. Makes 
motors and machines last longer. Also convertible for vacuum-cleaning of 
oe oot stock and a cases. Adaptable for spraying paint and in. 
secticide. Keep your costs down — your profits up ~ by keeping your pl 

clean with a TORNADO. . . er — 











Offset 
MOTORS 


A request for more in- 
formation about Cush- 
man Motors will bring 


a desciptive booklet. 





Cushman Motor Division 


LINOTYPE PARTS COMPANY 
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Write for-details and Free Trial Offer! 
BREUER’S BALL BEARING 


neal axed 3 7-Woke) 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC BLOWER 







BREUER ELECTRIC 


MFG. CO. 
5141 N. Ravenswood Ave.,Chicage, 















invention. Invented by Frank J. Soday, 
Swarthmore, Pa. Assigned to The 
United Gas Improvement Company, a 
corporation of Pennsylvania. Applica- 
tion October 17, 1942. 17 claims. 


2,407,335. APPARATUS FOR SMOOTH 
ING HOT MELT COATINGS on 
webs or sheets of paper after applica- 
tion with a rotagravure cylinder. The 
coatings are applied to one surface of 
a moving web in a multiplicity of 
regularly spaced dots. A number of 
vertically arranged, closely spaced 
heated scraper blades with narrow 
rounded faces are mounted in slotted 
rectangular holders. Electric strip 
heaters are used to bring the blades up 
to an elevated temperature. The blades 
contact the coated surface and are re- 
ciprocated back and forth as the web 
passes over them. Thus the coating is 
smoothed into a glossy film of uniform 
thickness. The reciprocation of the 
bars tends to dislodge any foreign mat- 
ter and the heat re-melts any material 
which has solidified, assuring a_ per- 
fectly smooth surface. Invented by 
Arthur M. Wickwire, Jr., Great Bar- 
rington, Mass. Assigned to Interchem- 
ical Corporation, New York, N.Y. 
Original application December 31, 
1941. Divided and this application July 
10, 1943. 3 claims. 





U.S. Patent Office, or a 
prompt estimate on any 
type of search, address 
INVENTION, INC., Mun- 
sey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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A e STEREOTYPE 
e B « We GUMMED PACKING 


ALWAYS BEST AT 


CORK BLANKETS 
CREEPERS 
POURING SHEETS 
ROUTER BITS 
TAILBOARDS 


PUBLISHERS SUPPLY 
P. O. Box 924 Lynn, Mass. 











Analysis of Printing 
Processes 
(Continued from Page 40) 





specialty converter anticipates that a 
repeat order will be forthcoming, and 
stores the plates for this purpose. This 
fact will influence the type of process 
chosen, because some types of plates are 
more adaptable to re-use than others In 
addition, if a large store of plates is built 
up, this may represent a very consider- 
able inventory of materials if one process 
is used, and a rather small one for an- 
other process. 

In considering the selection of a process 
on the basis of average length of orders, 
and repeat orders, the following general 
facts should be kept in mind. It is well to 
recognize that this discussion is a general 
one, and that each converter has his own 
specific problem to solve. 

Letterpress printing may be performed 
with a variety of plate types such as plain 
stereotype, nickeled stereotype, rubber, 
electrotypes, and engraved cylinders. 


Plate Costs 


The cost of these different types varies 
greatly, ranging from the low cost of a 
plain stereotype, capable of producing a 
few thousand impressions to the very 


expensive engraved steel cylinder, with 
the ability to turn out many hundred 
thousand impressions. ‘The cost of make- 
ready also varies greatly, generally being 
higher for the less accurate and less ex- 
pensive types of plate. Usually, although 
makeready costs are greater for the 
cheaper plates, the reduction in make- 
ready costs does not warrant the selection 
of a more expensive process even for 
short runs, and the process is chosen on 
the basis of adequate quality over the 
length of run being considered. 

If the number of repeat orders is large, 
the converter is confronted with the 
choice of storing his plates, or making 
new ones for subsequent runs. 


Stereo Plates 


Plain stereotype plates are not suitable 
for storing in large quantities because of 
several factors. These plates are relatively 
short lived, and being quite soft are 
susceptible to damage in handling. Be- 
cause of the weight of re-usable metal 
involved, excessive inventories may be 
built up in a short time, and this is not 
desirable. It is customary therefore to 
melt the plates after first use, and store 
the mats for repeat orders. The fact that 
the mats may easily be stored and reused 
is a decided advantage of this process. 


Rubber Plates 


Rubber plates are long lived, and it is 
practical to store them even in large 
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IT'S EASIER 
QUICKER 
CHEAPER 


Use the Mohr Saw for 100% automatic, completely 
accurate slug sawing. You save time ... save 
metal . save money. The measure-control dial 
provides instant precise adjustment of slug length. 
Slugs are cut to any desired length as they are 
ejected from the linecasting machine. 


Adopt the method favored by shops everywhere 
for sawing odd-measure machine composition— 
speed work by using Mohr Saws! 


MOHR LINO-SAW COMPANY 


126 N. Union Avenue Chicago 6, Ill. 












QS 


BLACKHARROW 
PAPER TRIMMING HHIVES 


@ They give 25 to 40% longer service. Give better cutting at lower cost— 
proven under severe test in America’s largest paper mills and printing 
plants. Made of a new alloy to withstand heavier cutting and still hold a 
keen edge for long runs. Ground with a slight concave and taper on the 
face for clearance—smooth cutting. 


THE OHIO KNIFE CO. 
CINCINNATI 23, OHIO 


Gentlemen: Please send without obligation 
specific data on knives | have checked. 
(] Trimmer [] Revolving Cutter ([] Slitter 


COMPANY 
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(Se see ee 


The OHIO KNIFE 2. 


CINCINNATI 23, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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TYMPAN MAKEREADY 


wo ESSENTIALS OF GOOD TYMPAN: The finest makeready is 


ot 


A rg) , Ay only as good as its tympan. Good tympan must have 
e Re! a a these four qualities: (1) Hard, uniform surface; (2) High 
. €. + ie Eo tensile strength, (3) Proof against oil and ink solvents, 
“oo moo “6 


pp geowry Zu, Zc 
oF 


(4) Proof against moisture and extremes of temperature, 
Unless a tympan fulfills all of these four points, it is not 
1 good tympan paper—not good enough to insure the 
printing results you want to give your customers. 


COMMON CAUSES OF DAMAGE TO MAKEREADY: Among the 
most common causes of damage to makeready and tympan 
are: (1) Excess heat and dryness due to extreme summer tem- 
= peratures, exceedingly warm pressrooms and use of flash- 
drying inks, (2) Excess humidity encountered on rainy, 
muggy days, (3) Changes in temperature due to stand- 
ing overnight when pressroom becomes exceedingly cold. 





TYMPAN OFFSET: Frequently printers experience difficulty 
with tympan offset, due to insufficient drying time. In 
such cases, the following may be helpful: (1) Use usual 
makeready for first run, but be sure to carry two or three 

sheets of 60 Ib. book between pressboard and draw sheer, 
+ (2) Run first form in usual manner with regular make- 
ready, (3) Pull the two sheets of book. It might be neces- 
sary to pull three on light forms. This will allow you 
to back up the job immediately without tympan offset 
or smudge. This method is satis- 
factory on almost all forms except 
those containing the finest screen 
halftones. 








CROMWELL EXTRA SPECIAL GUARANTEED TYMPAN 


Good tympan is an essential to good printing. That's why “Cromwell 
gets the call" from careful printers everywhere. Cromwell Extra Special 
Prepared Tympan is unconditionally guaranteed as to quality and perform- 
ance. Try it today—you'll say it’s the best tympan you ever used. 


OMWELL PAPER C 


ky 
4801-39 So- whipple Street, Chicago 
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The Milwaukee Saw Trimmer Company 
IS NOW CALLED 


THE Looregox company 


..and here is the modern new plant we are now oc- 
cupying—at | 25 W. Melvina St., Milwaukee, 12, Wis. 
Come and see us when you are in Milwaukee! 

















quantities. ‘They are not easily damaged 
in handling, and the fact that the rubber 
material is not re-useable and much 
lighter in weight than a metal plate, 
encourages this practice. As in the case 
of stereotypes, the mats may also be 
stored if desired. 


Electrotypes 


Electrotypes present much the same 
problem as stereotypes with regard to 
handling and weights of metal involved. 
There are several factors which tend to 
promote the storage of electrotypes where 
stereotypes would be discarded. As a 
general rule, the specialty user of electro- 
types handles relatively few plates as 


ea A 


STEREOTYPE PERFORATED 
GUMMED PACKING FELT 


important where considerable 
shrinkage is employed 











Manufactured under Patent No. 1,967,444 


Is More Flexible e Forms 
with the Mat e Dries 
Faster e Sets Instantly 


Send for a Trial Order Today — 
Sheets or Cut Strips 


American Publishers Supply 


P. O. Box 924 Lynn, 
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compared with a manufacturer utilizing 
stereotypes, and the amount to be stored 
will be less. In addition, because electro- 
types are not cast from easily stored mats, 
the cost of reproducing one of these plates 
is quite great. Under these conditions 
storage may be desirable. 


Engraved Cylinders 


The same factors which influence the 
saving of electrotypes for re-runs are 


This Booklet . . . will help 
you choose the righ 


PROVING 
EQUIPMENT 








Contains twenty-five illus- 
trations and brief descrip- 
tions of Vandercook Proof 
Presses, Block Levellers and 
Gauges—enabling you to 
compare one with another, 
and thus determine which 
best suits your needs. 


VANDERCOOK & SONS, INC. 
900 N. Kilpatrick Ave., Chicago 51, Ill. 


ANDERCOOEK 


PREMDKERENNY EQUIPMENT 








ROUTER BITS 
Router Bit Grinder 


MARENGO, 
ILLINOIS 





more pronounced in the case of engraved 
cylinders. The excessive original cost of 
this type of plate far outweighs the cost 
of storage if there is the slightest possi- 
bility that they will be placed on the 
press again. 


Offset-Lith Plates 


Offset printing is produced from either 
albumen or deep etch plates. Either type 
of plate may be made with the same 
equipment, and most converters select 
one or the other type depending on the 
length of run. The deep etch plate re- 
quiring an extra step in the camera de- 
partment, and considerably longer in the 
plate department, is more expensive, but 
is more than justified on long runs. 

The cost of offset plates as compared 
with letterpress plates varies considerably 
with the class of work being produced. 
For work of a simple nature, the cost 
compares quite favorably with the 
cheaper types of letterpress plates. 

One of the greatest advantages of the 
offset plate is the fact that a minimum of 
makeready is required on the press. If 
the converter is engaged in a quantity 
of short-run work, this factor is a most 
important one, as press down-time may 
be reduced to a minimum through the 
selection of this process. 

Offset plates may be stored for reuse, 
but this practice often involves consider- 
able difficulty because of the nature of 
the plate. One of the undesirable features 
of the offset process is that the length of 
run is not always predictable. This is 
especially true with albumen _ plates 
which for reasons which are not always 
apparent may fail unexpectedly, or give 
unusually long runs. 

Some readers may disagree with this 
statement and take the stand that if all 
of the factors entering into the offset 
plate manufacturing process are con- 
trolled accurately, plate life will be 
predictable if the plate is correctly 
handled on the press. Under laboratory 
supervised conditions it is quite possible 
that ideal results may be obtained Un- 
fortunately. a great many converters do 
not have the necessary control,over the 
process, and do from time to time ex- 
perience difficulty with their plates, 
especially duriag reruns after storage. 
An unanticipated failure of a plate on a 
repeat run is most undesirable as it tends 
to disturb the whole production schedule. 
However, it is practicable to store the 
negatives in much the same manner as 
stereotype mats. These have the ad- 
vantage of being useable an indifinite 
number of times, whereas the stereotype 
mat has a relatively short casting life. A 
further advantage of the offset negative 
as compared to the stereotype mat, 1S 
that it is relatively easy to make minor 
changes in the negatives. 

Many users of offset plates with sheet- 
fed presses regrain their plates, and use 
them a number of times on the same 
press. This is not generally practical on 
web machines, because the plates are 
usually bent at the head and tail in such 
a manner that it is not feasible to 
straighten them out for the regraining 
process. Unless the head and tail can be 
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Fine Printing with the 


west, PRESSES 


COTTRELL-HEINRICH MULTICOLOR 
ANILINE-GRAVURE PRESSES 


For fine printing there are no finer presses 
than these ‘‘De Luxe” and ‘Junior 
Model’ aniline presses. Inexpensive pro- 
duction is their appeal. Their adapt- 
ability rates high with paper converters, 
printers and publishers. 


Write for more information 


H. H. HEINRICH, INC. 
200 Varick Street - New York, N. Y. 


RICHARDS Since 1900 


KALAMAZOO, 13 Ff 
Saw-Trimmers, Flat and Curved Plate Routers, 
Stereotype Saws and Mortisers, Steel Rule Dies. 


The most complete line built. See our 
page ad July issue or ask for catalog. 
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BUY AND SPECIFY “AMERICAN” 





SYNTHETIC and COMPOSITION ROLLERS 
Built for Longer Wear — Better Presswork 


AMERICAN ROLLER CO. 1342 N. Halsted St., Chicago 22, Ill. 
BRANCH: 225 N. New Jersey St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 





HOE SUPER-SPEED FIVE UNIT PRESS installed new in 
1929 and now running in important Louisville metro- 
politan daily. Immaculately maintained. Well rounded 
auxiliary equipment includes Koehler paper reels, Cutler- 
Hammer drive, Westinghouse A. C. 60 cycle three phase, 
220 volt 150 H. P. press motor with 7!5 H. P. starter motor, 
Junior Autoplate caster with 6 ton Kemp furnace, gas fired 
Factory rebuilt Autoplate Shaver. Spot color on two units. 


TYPE & PRESS OF ILLINOIS Inc. - 220 SOUTH JEFFERSON - CHICAGO 6 





WANTED 


Rotogravure Printing Presses—Web or Sheet Fed—Copper 
Cylinders, Cellophane Slitters—Sheeters. ALLEN MACEY 
COMPANY, 80 Boylston Street, Boston, 16, Mass. 





PRESS DRIVES 
CONTROL 


Reels, Tensions 


and Pasters... 
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CLINE ELEC. MFG. CO. 


Chicago: 211 West Wacker Drive 
New York. 220 East 42na Street 
San Francisco Ist Nati Bark Bldg 





CLEAN 
FLOORS 
EQUIPMENT 
with 


TORNADO 


KEEP your plant 
clean — protect ma- 
chinery — reduce 
power costs— salvagescrap — with the TORNADO Portable In- 
dustrial Vacuum Cleaner. Powerful. Portable. Picks up dust, 
dirt, chips, etc. Light weight. Large capacity. 
Write for details and Free Trial Offer! 
BREUER ELECTRIC 
MFG. CO. 








5114 N. Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago, 40 





Controls metal adhesions at the 
casting point. Makes matrices 
last longer. Gives you better 


T = 
FW-45 
NPAC Mi | \) Spaceband cleaning-up to 80% 

HU Hl faster. 


FULLER MACHINE CO. 
17 Haigh Ave., Schenectady 4, N.Y. 








CLEAVER 
BAUM FOLDERS 


RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





615 Chestnut Street 








For Linotype and Intertype 


REID MAGAZINE RACKS 


ALSO FULL STOCK MOTOR PINIONS 
Cnihein: Sein VACUUM PUMPS 
WILLIAM REID CO., 2271 Clybourn, Chicago 14, III. 


* STAR CUT CEMENT *« 


Since 1936 —-- For Mounting — Since 1936 


CUTS...STEREOTYPES...ELECTROTYPES 
65c per tube-$5.25 per doz. $5.00 per doz. in 
two doz. lots, $4.00 per doz. in gross lots. 


a GTAR CEMENT COMPANY * 
45 Malone Avenue, BELLEVILLE 9, N. Jd. 














ENGINEERING FOR THE 
PRINTER & PUBLISHER 


New Buildtngs ... Modernization 
Alterations ... Surveys 


ROBERT W. DICKERSON 
508 ERIE BLDG., CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


Division of Maier 3 Walsh and Dickerson 
ARCHITECT- ENGINEERS 
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FOR SALE 
d cutting press Babcock 22” x 27'4” flat 


bed printing press with steel jacket for die cutting. 
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cut off and the plate used on a cylinder 
of smaller diameter, there is little salvage 
value in these plates beyond the value 
of the metal. 


Gravure Cylinders 


Gravure printing is generally accom- 
plished with copper-plated cylinders 
carrying a suitable design. ‘This process 
results in plates of very long life, and is 
suited to those types of work which re- 
quire a large number of impressions. The 
cost of these plates is considerable, and 
their manufacture requires considerable 
skill. 

A properly made gravure cylinder re- 
quires no makeready, and indeed the 
operator has almost no control over the 
results once the cylinder is completed. 


Because of the value of the cylinders 
bearing the etched copper printing 
image, they are generally stored for re- 
runs as long as there is any possibility of 
their being used further. As in the case of 
the offset process the negatives may be 
filed for possible reuse. The steel body of 
the cylinder is a permanent piece of 
equipment. The printing image is etched 
on a thin plated shell of copper which 
may be stripped off after the press run 
has been completed, and the steel cylin- 
der is replated for the next job. 


Auxiliary Equipment 


The fifth major factor which must be 
taken into consideration is the auxiliary 
equipment which is required in addition 
to the press. This refers specifically to the 
machines needed to prepare the plates 
for the different processes. Many con- 
verters do not make their own plates, but 
purchase them from firms specializing in 
this work. 


Purchasing Plates 


Generally, no difficulty is encountered 
in purchasing plates in most localities 
with the exception of stereotypes. While 
the stereotype process for commercial 
work has been making rapid strides with- 
in the last few years, plants furnishing 
plates to the trade are not as numerous 
as they probably will be in the not-too- 
distant future. 

Stereotype plates are of two kinds— 
those that are cast and finished in curved 


form, and those which are cast flat but 
are curved and then finished as in the 
case with electrotypes. Stereotype plates 
also may be used plain or they may be 
nickled for long runs. Special equipment 
built to the particular press cylinder must 
be available for the manufacture of cast- 
curved or curved plates. Non-plated 
stereotype plates are used for short runs. 


is to devise that method which enables 
the converter to obtain the most efficient 
eproduction on his special type and 
volume of work. 

The competent development engineer 
must be thoroughly familiar with both 
the economics and the mechanics of all 
possible processes for accomplishing the 
desired result. As has been pointed out, 


When properly nickled, press runs of each process has certain advantages and 


many hundred thousand may be ob- 
tained from them. 


Installing Plate Department 


If the converter decides to install his 
own plate department, there is a con- 
siderable difference in the costs of the 
equipment required for the various 
processes. 

It is not practicable in an article of 
this length to enter into an extensive 
analysis of the equipment required to 
produce plates for each of the processes. 

The exact nature of the work per- 
formed by each converter varies con- 
siderably and some can produce plates 
for their particular type and quality of 
work with much less equipment than 
may be necessary for another more 
complex printed product. 

As a general rule, however, the in- 
vestment in equipment required to 
manufacture plates by photo-mechanical 
methods, 7.e., offset plates, gravure 
plates, and etched cylinders, is less than 
is required for the straight mechanical 
plates such as stereotypes and electro- 
types. However, the photomechanical 
processes, especially gravure and etched 
cylinders, require a very high degree of 
craftsmanship in the production of satis- 
factory plates. 

Of all processes, good rubber plates 
can probably be produced with the least 
investment in equipment, as a molding 
press is the most expensive requirement. 
Upon this single machine the converter 
can make both his mats and plates, 
which may be subsequently curved to 
any diameter desired. 

It is of course impossible to set down 
any specific rules for the selection of a 
process, because the individual situation 
and requirements of each converter are 
unique. As mentioned previously, the 
fundamental object of the development 


disadvantages which must be viewed in 
the light of the specific problem at hand. 
For this reason, it is essential that all of 
the pertinent facts relating to the pro- 
posed operations be determined and 
made available to the engineer before a 
sound decision as to the process can be 
made. 


Offset Motion Picture 


Premiere showing of the new Harris- 
Seybold motion picture, explaining 
lithography to buyers of printing, is 
scheduled for the near future, according 
to H. A. Porter, vice president in charge 
of sales for the Harris-Seybold Co. The 
16 mm. sound and color film will pro- 
vide, an elementary, non-technical pic- 
ture-story of offset-lithography. 


Entitled How to Make a Good Impression, 
the film runs approximately 25 min. 
The story is built around the preparation 
and production of a typical job in an 
average offset shop. The basic differences 
between lithography, letterpress, and 
gravure, are portrayed. The motion 
picture will be available for ‘‘open house” 
meetings and special showings before 
printing buying audiences. 


To film the action of a four-color 
Harris offset press, a platform was sus- 
pended from a travelling crane so that 
the camera could get a bird’s-eye-view 
from feeder to delivery in one uninter- 
rupted shot. Telescopic lenses were used 
to catch the action of small parts inside 
the press and microscopic lenses enabled 
the camera man to enlarge minute pro- 
cesses such as dot-etching techniques. 
The more technical phases of platemak- 
ing and press operation are simplified 
and presented by means of animation. 

Requests for the loan of prints will be 
accepted through the Cleveland sales 
offices of the Harris-Seybold Co. 





























EFFICIENT, all-synthetic surface rollers 
for every press position. Form rollers 
print clean colors; distributors have 
affinity for linseed, aniline, other inks. 


GUARANTEED against defects in 
workmanship and material. Used in 
hundreds of plants with great success. 
Material applied to your cores. 


IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING CO. [ristse fanny. 
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The books listed below may be 
ordered through Printing Equip- 
ment Engineer, 1276 W.Third St., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. Because of 
narrow handling margin, please 
send remittance with order. 


TECHNICAL BOOKS 


GENERAL 


MATERIALS HANDLING—By Harry E. Stocker. This book is of 
vital interest to mechanical and production executives in printing and 
publishing plants. While not written specifically as a treatise on materials 
handling in the printing plant, yet a great deal of its text will be of 
value in the handling of materials in the plant and out-going shipments 
from the plant. Bound in light buckram, 309 pages, many illustrations 
size 6 in. by 9% in. Price $5.00. 


READING AS A VISUAL TASK—By Matthew Luckiesh, D.Sc. and 
Frank Moss, E.E. Most important research work to have been pub- 
lished in many years. For printers, designers, publishers, typographers 
and layout men. Readability of type, type faces, length of line, leading 
between lines, paper, ink, printing method and lighting are some of the 
factors involved in ease of reading. Size 5! in. by 8% in., 428 pages, 
bound in maroon gold stamped cloth. Price $5. 


STANDARD BOOK ON ESTIMATING for PRINTERS—By Fred W. 
Hoch. Revised 1941 edition. This book is a primer for students and a 
reference for printers and estimators. Every printing plant should have 
a copy. Author explains all operations in commercial printing plant and 
shows production time allowance for each in hours and decimal hours 
Size, 6 in. by 9% in., 268 pages, $3.75. 


PRINTING INKS—Their Chemistry and Technology—By Carleton 
Ellis. Bound in cloth, 6 in. by 92 in., 560 pages, well illustrated. For 
printing executives, pressmen, photo-engravers, plate-makers, ink manu- 
facturers, chemists, paper-makers. Author stays close to printing plant 
The solving of new production problems brought about by technological 
improvements, both in equipment and inks, created the urgent need for 
this book. Price $7.75, 


GRAVURE 


PHOTOGRAVURE—By H. Mills Cartwright. Covers all of photo- 
gravure’s basic principles in concise and readable language. Roto- 
gravure receives minor discussion but this is generally considered best 
textbook on photogravure process. Contains 202 pages, 34 illustrations, 
maroon cloth, size 6% in. by 9% in., $3.50 per copy. 


STEREOTYPE 


MANUAL OF STEREOTYPING—By Joseph Goggin. This 256-page 
book conveys technical information and manipulating procedure. Written 
by a practical stereotyper. Price $5.00. 


Send order with remittance to PRINTING EQUIPMENT ENGINEER, 1276 West Third St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


OFFSET-LITH 


LITHOGRAPHERS MANUAL—Compiled by Walter E. Soder- 
strom. Second revised edition. Technical information from copy to 
finished job. Nationally known technical men contributed the bulk of 
practical camera, platemaking and presswork information. Size 82 in. 
by 11% in. Bound in red cloth, gold stamped. Many of the 368 pages 
are illustrated. Price $5 per copy. 


THE SINGLE COLOR OFFSET PRESS—By I. H. Sayre. The purpose 
of this book is to offer a detailed technical explanation of the operation 
of the small single color offset printing press. It also carries recommenda- 
tions for approved methods of printing technique and press care which 
apply to all offset printing. Much of the technical operating information 
applies to all makes of small offset presses 

Section | deals with Harris offset presses. 

Section Il deals exhaustively with materials used in offset printing. 
Section Ill deals with ATF’s Webendorfer single-color offset presses. 
llustrated with 99 figures in line and halftone; 284 pages; size, 6 in. by 

9% in.; bound in blue cloth, cream stamped lettering. Price $6. 


PHOTOGRAPHY AND PLATEMAKING FOR PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY 
—By I. H. Sayre. This is an instruction book and an encyclopedia, both 
for the beginner and the experienced offset-lith platemaker. Revised 
edition. Illustrated. New section on color process platemaking techniques 


included. Price $6.00 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSROOM PROBLEMS AND ANSWERS—By Fred W. Hoch. 
Might be considered a miniature encyclopedia since it contains answers 
to 334 pressroom problems which have been answered by Mr. Hoch 
Written in language of journeyman pressman. Pressmen, production 
men, paper and ink manufacturers, electrotypers and photo-engravers 
will find this book of high utility when pressroom problems arise in which 
tendency is to lay blame on furnished materials used in pressroom 
production. Size, 6 in. by 9/2 in., 258 pages, gold stamped blue cloth. 
Price, $2 per copy. 


HOW TO ADJUST WORK-UPS—By Wm. H. Lichter and Geo. 
F. Smalley. Booklet consists of 24 pages in which are analyzed and 
remedies are given for prevention and or elimination of work-ups. 
Material written as result of actual plant experience. Size, 5% in. by 


7\% in. Price, $1 per copy 


HANDBOOK FOR PRESSMEN—By Fred W. Hoch. Book written 
by authority on all phases of flat-bed letterpress production for the 


practical pressman. Contains 248 pages, 26 illustrations and 24 charts, 


$3 per copy 

















IN 1932 Intertype’s position as a pace set- 
ter was once more confirmed by its intro- 
duction of the Combination 72-90-Chan- 
nel Mixer. 

From this time on operators could mix, 
in one line, matrices from three types of 
magazines (i.c., 72 and 90-channel main 
magazines and 34-channel side maga- 
zines) without shifting magazines. 


The Combination 72-90-Channel Mixer 


INTER TY PE secsacnsne 





Intertype. 
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setter 
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and still going strong 


is only one of many Intertype ‘‘Firsts” 
which resulted from a policy of engineer- 
ing with foresight—with an understand- 
ing of composing-room requirements and 
a respect for long-range efficiency. 


Yes, Intertype has long been notable for 
its “Firsts” in the promotion of compos- 
ing-room progress. So—if line-compos- 
ing problems need attention . . . 

ASK PROGRESSIVE INTERTYPE 


SET 1N GARAMOND 















